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In your wallet, 
youll know its right. 





Here's the kind of value that'll give you a nice, satisfied 
feeling. The 2-door Pinto. Or new 3-door Pinto Runabout (left) 
Both are priced low like the small imports. And they averaged 
25mpg in simulated city/ suburban driving. But from there on in, 
Pinto is a lot more little car than the imports 

Pinto is a do-it-yourself car 

There are almost 40 jobs you can easily handle. Things like 
adding transmission fluid or changing the oil and oil filter. You 
can even do a simple tune up—adjust the carburetor or replace 
spark plugs, condenser and distributor points if necessary. 


yA 


You can pick up a do-it-yourself manual and tool kit when 
you pick up your Pinto. And get ready to save right away 

Pinto calls for far less scheduled maintenance than VW. 
One-half as many oil changes. One-sixth as many lubes. The 
brakes are self-adjusting. So, here again you save 

Overall, Pinto is designed to last longer. It has strona, beefy 
parts like rustproof steel-alloy brake lines. And five main engine 
bearings—the leading import has only four 

Where do you go from here? To your Ford Dealer's and a 
test drive. Five minutes behind the wheel will tell you. Pinto’s right 


PINTO Zep 


Better idea for safety: Buckle up 
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“We used to have the ‘person-to-person’ habit 
whenever we called Long Distance. 
Then we found out how much we'd save dialing direct. 
So we changed habits and cut our phone bill 20%.” 


Robert Klitzner, president, Providence Emblem Co. 





Many businessmen feel that calling 
person-to-person is the smart way to make 
a business call. 

When you take a look at today’s 
interstate dial-direct rates, we think you'll change 
your mind. 

For example, from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., Mon- 
day through Friday, a three-minute, coast-to-coast 
call placed person-to-person costs $3.55 plus tax. 


But if you dial the call yourself, 
station-to-station, without operator assistance, 
the cost is just $1.35 plus tax. 

You save $2.20 on that one call! 

Whether your sales are four million 
a year like Providence Emblem or 400 million, 
it makes sense to dial direct. 


Get in the habit. © 


Dial-direct rates do not apply to coin, credit-card, collect, person-to-person, 
and hotel-guest calls, or to calls charged to another number. 





LETTERS 





Nixon, Chamberlain and China 


Sir: Your cover story’s enthusiasm over 
Mr. Nixon's forthcoming trip [July 26] 
hasn't been equaled since a certain day in 
late 1938. Tell me, when he returns will 
he be carrying an umbrella? And will he ex- 
uberantly wave a piece of paper at us 
from the steps of his plane? 
OLIVER PAciNI 
Portland, Ore. 


Sir: I cannot help approving of President 
Nixon’s proposed trip to Red China. Knee- 
jerk anti-Communists will quote the his- 
tory of broken treaties by Communist 
countries as an excuse for isolating this po- 
litical dogma, but the wise man uses his- 
tory to his advantage and does not make 
himself a prisoner of it, The past should 
make us wary, but it should not paralyze 
our will to seek a better world through con- 
stant reappraisal of our own policies as 
well as those we oppose. 
JoHN H. THOMAS 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Sir: I submit that if the U.S. can tol- 
erate a Communist dictatorship 90 miles 
from its shores, Chairman Mao and his 
countrymen can coexist with a non-Com- 
munist Taiwan, which, although it doesn’t 
meet our standards of democracy, is a ver- 
itable bastion of freedom and individual op- 
portunity compared with mainland China. 
ROBERT BOLIN 
Hillsboro, Ore. 


Sir: Nixon's planned visit to Peking is 


more significant in sounding the death 
knell of the Chiang regime than in open- 
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ing the door to the U.N. for Communist 
China. Let the world not forget that the re- 
sponsibility for the loss of China to the 
Communists must be laid squarely on the 
shoulders of Chiang and his in-laws. No 
amount of whitewash could cleanse them 
of their guilt of misrule, corruption and 
greed. Shed no tears for their demise. 
Groria Lieu 
Detroit 


Sir: For sheer cynicism, President Nixon’s 
new Ostpolitik is not without historical 
precedent. 

“The political art in foreign affairs is 
to reduce the number of enemies of one's 
country and to turn yesterday's enemies 
into good neighbors.”—Molotov, Aug. 31, 
1939, explaining the Soviet-German Pact. 

PETER SIMMEL 
Culver City, Calif. 


Sir: It's comic opera. Were Gilbert and 
Sullivan still around, they might set it to 
music. If world peace is really the issue, 
wouldn't open talk be more fruitful and 
more “disarming” than all this pussyfoot- 
ing, this you-tell-them-for-us-but-keep-it- 
secret diplomacy? 

How can Time and other once sensible 
voices hail this rapprochement with main- 
land China as a coup for Nixon? It is the 
long-overdue attempt to correct an ab- 
surd situation of our own making. Other 
heads of state have recognized the reality 
of the People’s Republic of China, but 
none has been credited with a diplomatic 
victory. 

BONNIE BoRTLE 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Aunt Ruth? 


Sir: Ruth Brine is an Uncle Tom of the fe- 
male s°x [Essay, July 26]. It is easy to 
find fault with any movement. In criti- 
cizing a handful of already “liberated” au- 
thors for too much “consciousness rais- 
ing,” she missed the whole point: until 
men and women in all strata of Amer- 
ican society, not just the elite leadership, 
learn that human potential extends be- 
yond sexual roles, then precious little will 
be accomplished. 
JOAN I. SAMUELSON 
Poway, Calif. 


Sir: Congratulations to Ruth Brine for 
her levelheaded Essay on Women's Lib. I, 
for one, am tired of having to re-explain 
reasonable goals to family and friends ac- 
customed to ridiculing what they believe 
to be a movement of monomaniacal sex- 
ual freaks. Restricting a woman's right to 
be her most complete self is a barbarism 
most people of both sexes denounce. It is 
a shame to lose respect and support 
through irresponsible extremism. 

Janet L. HAWK 

Woodbridge, N.J. 


Sir: Your Essay on Women’s Lib was 
right on, although too close for comfort. 
I have just resigned my position as the 
only female school business administrator 
in the state of New Hampshire—a po- 
sition I grew into after serving an ap- 
prenticeship of eight years as an exec- 
utive assistant. After working night and 
day plus weekends for over one year, los- 
ing my month’s leave in the process, and 
being refused an assistant to help with 
the mounting paper work, I quit in dis- 
gust to return to college full time. Would 
you believe that they are replacing me 





with a male at $5,000 more per year, and 
to top it off, giving him an assistant? 
But to get back to Women’s Lib: help! 
Rita B. GEORGE 
Rochester, N.H. 


Early Bell 


Sir: Your report on Superintendent Wil- 
son Riles’ plan [July 26] to cope with pre- 
school learning and the problems of bore- 
dom and teacher obsolescence was in- 
teresting and frightening at the same time. 
Has Riles considered the possible effects 
of his plan upon the family particularly? 
Possibly educational acceleration at the 
earlier age levels only serves to increase pa- 
rental obsolescence. 

And again, if “readiness” for first 
grade is to be five years of age, simple cal- 
culations indicate that prenursery training 
will necessarily be at two years of age. 
It would seem that new changes in ed- 
ucation are not only eliminating the prob- 
lems of education, but will in the 
_ serve to eliminate family care as 
well. 

CHARLEs S. PALAZZOLO 
Department of Sociology 
Villanova University 
Villanova, Pa. 


Hell and Back 


Sir: I was amused by your article on 
Frank Behrens’ Dante's Infernal Guide to 
Your School (July 26}. The first two il- 
lustrations are actually from the Purga- 
torio, This may reveal an unconscious 
faith in the school system after all. The tor- 
ments in purgatory, says Dante, “at worst 
cannot go beyond the great Judgment.” 
PATRICIA BREITZER 
Lexington, Ky. 


Safety in Cans 


Sir: The advice of health authorities to 
boil canned foods in order to destroy the 
botulinum toxin [July 19] is misdirected 
caution, Of the 70 billion cans of com- 
mercial food products consumed in the 
U.S. each year, more than 70%, by their 
nature, will not support the growth of Clos- 
tridium botulinum, Such products are beer, 
soft drinks, frozen citrus concentrate, ade, 
citrus sections and a host of other fruits, 
vegetables and other food items. 

Boiling the 25% to 30% of the re- 
maining food products seems to be some- 
what redundant. Based on your report, 
the odds of i by botulism poisoning 
from commercially canned foods are on 
the order of one in one billion. 

JOHN DICKINSON 
Continental Can Co., Inc. 
Houston 


> The story failed to make clear that boil- 
ing is a recommended safety measure only 
for non-acidic foods canned at home, not 
for commercially canned products. 


Dedication’s Bread 


Sir: Father Victor Salandini’s symbolic 
act in offering Mass with a_ tortiila 
(July 26} was a beautiful expression of 
a priest's dedication and_ identification 
with the culture and struggle of Chicano 
farm workers. : ‘ 
To those who look upon this action as ir- 
regular or defiant of church authority, I 
have this to ask: How many priests have 
ever been disciplined for their racist and 
condemning attitudes toward Mexicans and 
blacks? How many priests and bishops 
would feel as much at case shating the 
bread of /a raza as they would eating 
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If you have a special interest in contemporary history, 
isnt this a good time to join =. — ss 
the Book- of-the-Month Club? , 


OOKS THAT analyze, interpret and 
NVIT. discuss the major events and ideas 
AN I! ATION TO READERS of our time are among the hundreds 
who may have considered offered each year by the Book-of-the- 

a Month Club. The experimental mem- 

membership in the bership suggested here will prove, by 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB your Own experience, how effectually 
the Club can keep you from missing 
these and other important books. 


As long as you remain a member, 
you will receive the Book-of-the-Month 
Club News, a literary magazine each 


issue of which describes the Selection 


as well as scores of other important 
books, most of which are available at 
substantial discounts—up to 40% on 
more expensive volumes. All books are 

O N I Y $] identical to the publishers’ editions in 
format, size and quality. If you wish to 
purchase the Selection, do nothing and 484. Pub 


Ape : mice $10 
F - it will be shipped to you automatically. PIRES 
THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree However, there is no obligation to pur- 


to buy four Club choices within the next chase any particular volume. If you do 
twelve months at special members’ prices not wish the Selection or any other 
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book offered in the News—or if you ‘ 1. i 
want one of the Alternates—simply sane ee 
indicate your decision on a form pro- : 

234. THE OXFORD §=373.SEXIN vided and mail it so that it is received 

STONY OFTHE | MUMAN OWNS by by the date specified on the form. 162 Pub 

by SAMUEL ELIOT —(Pub price $6.95) If you continue after this experimen- price $10 

MORISON os tal membership, you will earn, for 


Illustrated 
Pub price $15) 


124. THE DAY 


every Club Selection or Alternate you 
buy, a Book-Dividend Credit. Each 
Credit, upon payment of a nominal 


James A 
Michener 





OF THE JACKAL , 

by FREDERICK kei | he sum, often only $1.00 or $1.50—some- 
345. Pub {Pub price $7.95) Dnifiers what more for unusually expensive vol- 
price $15 umes or sets—will entitle you to a Book- 


381. ROUSSEAU ct a Dividend® which you may choose from 
ANDO REVOLUTION ANTONIA FRASER a or over 100 fine library volumes available 
y the DURANT ~ dah > ; : 5 
Itestrated ao _— over the year. This unique library- 
(Pub price $15) anEye SFP) building system, together with the siza- 
These three count - en 2 f 
as one book ble discounts on Selections and Alter- 


174. IN SOMEONE'S » enable “3 e Se 4 
SHADOW, LISTEN nates, enables members to save more 


431. THE RISE 
AND FALL OF THE 


Hisaall eeris TO THE WARM than 60% of what they would other- 
sHIRER. (Pub STANYAN STREET wise have to pay for books they want to 
price $15) & OTHER SORROWS eran 
by ROD MC KUEN read and own. - 351. Pub 
353. THE NEW (Pub prices price $12.50 


YORK TIMES total $13.50) 








COMPLETE ——————_ 109. FRANK CAPRA: 260. THE OXFORD 
MANUAL OF 302. Pub pas = THE NAME ABOVE DICTIONARY OF “ 391. Pub 
HOME REPAIR nrice $10 r— } THE TITLE 4y FRANK QUOTATIONS , price $10.95 
Illustrated aes ; CAPRA. Photos (Pub price $12.50 
ek Dasls eae 
Pub price $7.95) 139, THE GRAHAM ROSE Pub price $12.50) 
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Dovid Rochen, BP Edised by EDWARD price $6.95 
Coren eee CONNERY LATHEM 
(Pub price $10.95) 580. MASTERING 244, Pub 
" THE ART OF srice $9.95 
oa a 107. THE WAY FRENCH COOKING sai 
price $6.9: THINGS WORK Illustrated. (Pub 110. THE NEW 
An Illustrated price $12.50) CENTURIONS 
pea No You Encyclopedia of 126. Pub by JOSEPH 
PERSONALLY & Technology 526. UNDER- price $10 WAMBAUGH 
ig BOUTON 7 (Pub price $9.95) STANOING HUMAN (Pub price $6.95) 
> ‘ XUAL 140. THE 
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as one beok SILBERMAN Masters, M.D., MILLER, M.D. PERCY 
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Rockwell Report 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 







Our board of directors recently elected Louis Putze president, chief 
executive officer, and member of the board of Rockwell. 

Mr. Putze joins our company from Singer Company, where he was 
responsible for the firm’s Industrial Products Group, which includes 
gas and water meters and power tools — also major Rockwell product 
lines. 

In addition to this directly parallel experience, Mr. Putze brings to 
Rockwell a broad and distinguished record of administrative, financial 
and marketing achievement. In 1956, he co-founded Controls Company 
of America, foreseeing the surge in demand for automatic controls for 
home laundry equipment and auto air conditioners that carried his 
company to marketing leadership in this field, here and abroad. He 
continued to serve as president and chief executive officer of this busi- 
ness when it became the Controls Division of General Precision Equip- 
ment in 1966, and was given broader management responsibilities 
when GPE became a part of Singer. 

In other board actions, W. F. Rockwell Jr. was elected chairman to 
succeed Col. W. F. Rockwell, who will become honorary chairman. 
W. F. Rockwell Jr. had formerly been chief executive officer and vice- 
chairman. He also served as president from 1947 to 1964. S. Kent 
Rockwell was also elected to the board: he is president and director 
of Keystone Aeronautics Corp., a director of the First National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Washington, Pa., and a trustee of Lafayette College. 

Under the distinguished business leadership of Col. Rockwell, now 
honorary chairman, the company he founded 46 years ago has grown 
from a small meter manufacturer, with two plants, to a diversified, 
world-wide enterprise with $280 million sales last year. 


the excerpts would read like this: (1) 
“Old Nordstrom dug up on pipeline, 
appears to date from 1920's. Hasn’t 


Making holes: Our Power Tool Divi- 
sion recently brought out a new 
electric-operated masonry-drilling 


hammer for the building and con- 
struction trades. It features a unique 
rotating/striking mechanism that gives 
our tools better performance than 
competitive models. To emphasize 
this, our introductory ads showed 
side-by-side drilling comparisons, and 
boldly offered to buy a user our com- 
petitor’s product, if he didn’t agree 
Rockwell's unit outperformed it on 
the job. We've sold hundreds of ours 
in the few months they’ve been on 
the market — and haven't bought one 
competitive tool yet! 

Valve excerpts. We hear so many good 
things from our salesmen’s call reports 
about the performance of Nordstrom 
valves that we've half-considered writ- 
ing the “great valve novel.” Some of 


been lubricated in five years but opens 
easily, doesn’t leak. (2) Customer has 
Nordstroms on hydrocracker. Tem- 
peratures at 345°F, pressures at 1800 
psi. Inspection shows pipe will go be- 
fore valves. (3) Competitor's gate-type 
valve leaking after year on cement 
slurry line. Nordstroms in service two 
years; all other valves being replaced 
by ours. (4) Customer used cutaway 
mode! of Nordstrom before U.S. Sen- 
ate sub-committee on pipeline safety. 
They kept model as good example of 
safe valve.” 

Now, if we could think of a book 
title with a little more zip in it than, 
“Nordstrom — the Dependable Valve 
for Tough Service,” we just might get 
serious. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208, 
makers of measurement and control devices, instruments, and power tools for 32 basic markets. 


Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








ers and their allies? 


steak and drinking Scotch with the grow- 


(THe Rey.) Mark Day, O.F.M. 
Los Angeles 


Art at Any Price 


Sir: How absurd to say, as TIME does in 
the Essay “Who Needs Masterpieces at 
Those Prices?” [July 19], that “in Amer- 
ica today, nobody needs another Titian 
—not at those prices.” America does need 
masterpieces, and the high cost is created 
not by the “rapacity” of museums but by 
the extreme rarity of these masterpieces 
(the Velazquez and the Titian are prob- 
ably the last great masterpieces ever to 
go on sale) and by inflation. 

The Metropolitan Museum, in purchas- 
ing the Velazquez, was simply performing 
one of the principal functions of a mu- 
seum, acquiring a great work of art. The 
painting was purchased with funds re- 
stricted solely to art purchases; we could 
not have se | the money otherwise. 

We sought to create among other U.S. 
museums a “purchase syndicate” whereby 
the picture would be jointly owned by 
the participating museums, and the paint- 
ing would have been regularly on view in 
these museums on a rotating basis. This 
plan, unfortunately, did not succeed, I 
hope that in the future closer cooperation 
among museums will reverse the trend to- 
ward ever-increasing prices for works of 
art. In the meantime, | like to think that 
most Americans feel a sense of joy and en- 
richment in having this great Velazquez 
come to this country and realize that its 
price tag will eventually disappear. 

Tuomas Hovinc 

Director 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York City 


The Quality of Hookers 


Sir; You say, “New Yorkers were treat- 
ed to the rare sight of a virtually hook- 
erless Times Square” [July 26]. As one 


| who often strolls through Times Square 





without encountering any insurmountable 
difficulty, may I suggest it would be much 
more of a treat to see empty prisons 
than empty streets. Prisons have a bad 
enough effect on real criminals without 
our adding to the problem with all sorts 
of unnecessary “crimes.” If the Manhattan 
hooker is, as you recently said, “feral,” it 
is only because the rest of us have made 
her that way. A nation gets the kind of 
whores it deserves, 
Joun CLARK 
New Hyde Park, N.Y. 





Time Inc. also publishes Lire. Fortune, Sports 
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These bankers have 
a line on public utilities. 








The new motor oil that does 
great things for your car. 


Our new Havoline Super Premium 
All Temperature Motor Oil does amazing 
things to lubricate and protect a 
car's engine. 

New Havoline is resistant to thickening 
under high-temperature conditions. Such 
as heavy-load, high-speed driving. Next, it is 


also fantastic at low temperatures. 





We tested it all the way down to—30°F., and 
it was still flowing. 

Of course, new Havoline Super Premium 
prevents rust, wear, and sludge deposits. 
And, it will also protect anti-pollution devices 
better than ever, helping to minimize 

smog’ emissions. 
Now that's an oil you can really trust! 


TEXACO 
WU) 


* 


Trust Texaco to have the right products for your car. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Marron, Hane. oy 


I hes name of this game is not predictions, although they can be the frost- 
ing on the cake,” says Correspondent Lawrence Malkin, who did the 
principal reporting from Washington for this week’s cover story on the 
U.S. economy. “The job is trying to explain to people what is happening : 
to their livelihoods and why.” This is what we set out to do in our major eco- 
nomic stories, but we are also happy to satisfy the universal taste for frost- 
ing. Thanks to Malkin’s reporting and the analyses by Business Editor 
Marshall Loeb’s staff, the record has been reasonably good. Examples of 
some pertinent forecasts: 

> Economic recovery in 1971 would at best be slow and lagging (Oct. 
12, 1970). 

> The Nixon Administration would set as its 1971 target a $1,060 bil- 
lion G.N.P., to be achieved by means of a bootstrap operation to boost pub- 
lic confidence (Dec. 28, 1970). Time said that it would not work, and so 
far it hasn't. We also predicted that the G.N.P. would fall between 
$1,045 and $1,055 billion, and it — paovr carcwaceas 
looks as if it will. Bu 
> Contrary to reporting else- 
where, a steel strike this summer 
was by no means inevitable (May 
24, 1971). 

> A split would develop in the 
Nixon camp over the Adminis- 
tration’s economic policies (June 
14, 1971). Malkin had previously 
reported that Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Arthur Burns 
was becoming increasingly disen- 
chanted with the classic economic 
theory espoused by the President's : 
chief economic adviser, George LOEB & MALKIN 
Shultz. 

Much of Malkin’s experience in distinguishing fact from fiction on the 
economics beat is derived from covering the troubled British economy 
for seven years before joining Time in 1969. In Washington, as he did 
in London, Malkin spends endless hours interviewing public officials and 
private experts. Then he devotes still more hours poring over statistics. 
Last week, before he sent his report to Loeb, who wrote the cover story, 
and Reporter-Researcher Nancy Jalet, Malkin met with Cover Subject 
Shultz, as well as with Treasury Secretary John Connally. He also re- 
cently interviewed Burns. 

Doing his own pencil work can be just as productive for Malkin. Last 
summer TiME surprised White House officials when we reported that the s 
President, during a closed-door session with top economic advisers, had 
set an original budget ceiling of $225 billion (Time, Aug. 10, 1970). 
Some aides assumed that there had been a leak. Actually, says Malkin, 
“the figure was worked out on pads of yellow paper with fragmentary in- 
formation on budget policy pieced together until there could be no other 
conclusion.” 
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41213 JESUS CHRIST 
SUPERSTAR 

(2 record set) 

Decca LP, 8TR, CASS 
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67517 THREE DOG 
NIGHT Golden 
Biscuits 

Ounhi LP, 8TR, CASS 






33093 IAN & SYLVIA 
Greatest Hits 

(2 record set) 
Vangu LP 


44383 mysTIC "MOODS 
Country Lovin’ Folk 
Phill LP, 8TR, CASS 


33134 B. J, THOMAS 
Greatest Hits Vol. 1 
Scept LP, 8TR, CASS 


65793 BREWER & 


SHIPLEY Tarkio 
KamSu LP, 8TR, CASS 


21633 RED ARMY 
ENSEMBLE 
Yorks LP, 8TR, CASS 


68030 CROSBY, STILLS, 
NASH & YOUNG 

4 Way Street 

(2 record set) 

Atlan LP, 8TR, CASS 





48801 JAMES GANG 
Thirds 
ABC LP, 8TR, CASS 


THEA SEASONS 


44214 FOUR SEASONS 
2nd Gold Vault of Hits 
Phili LP, 8TR, CASS 


75002 JACKSON 5 
Maybe Tomorrow 
Motow LP, 8TR, CASS 





42780 LED ZEPPELIN 
it 
Atlan LP, 8TR, CASS 





33099 PDQ BACH 
The Stoned Guest 
Vangu LP, 8TR, CASS 


42988 ROGER WIL- 
LIAMS Love Story 
Kapp LP, 8TR, CASS 
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66838 ELTON JOHN 
11-17-70 
Uni LP, 8TR, CASS 


50506 BUFFY SAINTE- 
MARIE Used To 
Wanna Be A Ballerina 
Vangu LP, 8TR, CASS 






33108 FLIP WILSON 
Pot Luck 
Scept LP, 8TR, CASS 


66782 BILL COSBY 
When | Was A Kid 
Uni LP, 8TR, CASS 


21551 BEETHOVEN 
Piano Sonatas 
Yorks LP, 8TR, CASS 


42784 STEPHEN 
STILLS 
Atlan LP, 8TR, CASS 


37833 ROD McKUEN 
In The Beginning 
Sunse LP, 8TR 
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WITH ABSOLUTELY NO OBLIGATION 


33184 DIONNE WAR- 
WICK Very Dionne 
Scept LP, 8TR, CASS 





66760 JAMES TAYLOR 
Original Flying Machine 
Eupho LP 


33179 DIONNE WAR- 
WICK I'll Never Fall 
In Love Again 

Scept LP, 8TR, CASS 


44776 FERRANTE & 
TEICHER Music Lovers 
UniAr LP, 8TR, CASS 





12121 3 CENTURIES 
OF MILITARY MUSIC 
Pirow LP, 8TR, CASS 


44773 VENTURES 
New Testament 
UniAr LP, 8TR, CASS 





44757 BEST OF 
GORDON LIGHTFOOT 
UniAr LP, 8TR, CASS 


65784 MELANIE 
Leftover Wine 
Budda LP, 8TR, CASS 
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41217 BERT KAEMP- 
FERT Orange Colored 


Sky 
Decca LP, 8TR, CASS 





44761 BOBBY GOLDS- 
BORO Watching 
Scotty Grow 

UniAr LP, 8TR, CASS 


34526 PATTON 
Original Soundtrack 
TweCe LP, CASS 


33182 SUSAN SINGS 
SESAME STREET 
Scept LP, 8TR, CASS 


65775 VERY BEST OF 
LOVIN’ SPOONFUL 
KamSu LP, 8TR, CASS 
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65796 CAL TJADER 
Tjader-Ade 
Budda LP, 8TR, CASS 






66738 NEIL DIAMOND 
Tap Root Manuscript 
Uni LP, 8TR, CASS 


33185 JOSEPH & THE 
AMAZING TECHNI- 
COLOR DREAMBOAT 
Scept LP, 8TR, CASS 
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33092 BEST OF BUFFY 
SAINTE-MARIE 

(2 record set) 

Vangu LP 
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42989 EL CHICANO 
Revolucion 
Kapp LP, 8TR, CASS 


28082 TREASURY OF 
GREGORIAN CHANTS 
Yorks LP, 8TR, CASS 





21537 TCHAIKOVSKY 
1812 Overture 
Yorks LP, 8TR, CASS 


21597 RIMSKY-KORS- 
AKOV Scheherazade 
Yorks LP, 8TR, CASS 


68023 WOODSTOCK 
TWO (2 record set) 
Cotil LP, 8TR, CASS 


38373 IKE & TINA 
TURNER Workin’ 
Together 

Liber LP, 8TR, CASS 





44384 PAUL MAURIAT 
El Condor Pasa 
Phili LP, 8TR, CASS 


33186 GUESS WHO 
In Canada 
Scept LP, 8TR, CASS 


33183 B. J. THOMAS 
Most Of All 
Scept LP, 8TR, CASS 


67519 STEPPENWOLF 
Gold 
Dunhi LP, 8TR, CASS 





33065 JOAN BAEZ 
David's Album 
Vangu LP, 8TR, CASS 
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Worth 
up to 


$20.94 


Cartridge 
or 


econe OHOWN ERE 


TO BUY ANYTHING EVER! 


Yes, take your pick of these great hits right now! Choose any 3 Stereo LPs (worth up to $20.94) or any 1 Stereo Tape (cartridge 
or cassette, worth up to $13.96) FREE ...as your welcome gift from Record Club of America when you join at the low lifetime 
membership fee of $5.00. You can defer your selection of FREE items and choose from an expanded list later if you can't find 
3 LPs or 1 Tape here. We make this amazing offer to introduce you to the only record and tape club offering guaranteed discounts 
of 3344% to 79% on all labels—with no obligation or commitment to buy anything ever. As a member of this one-of-a-kind club 
you will be able to order any record or tape commercially available, on every label—including all musical preferences. No automatic 
shipments, no cards to return. We ship only what you order. Moneyback guarantee if not satisfied. 


TYPICAL “EXTRA DISCOUNT’ SALE 


$4.98 LPs average as low as $1.96 
$5.98 LPs average as low as $2.25 
$6.98 LPs average as low as $2.56 
Savings of 63% or more from recent Club sales up to 


ANY 1 TAPE 





See for yourself why over 134 million record and tape collectors paid $5 to join Record 
Club of America when other record or tape clubs would have accepted them free 


Lis} 
Steree 8 
Tape Che 
(as adv. 
Esquire 
Oct. 1970) 


$4.42 per LP. Start these giant savings now... not after 
you fulfill your obligation like the other clubs. 


Choose any LF oF tape 
on any label! No excep 
tions! Over 300 dtter 
ent manulacturers 

* meluding Capitol, Co 
tumbia, RCA, Angel 
London, ete 


Label 
Colum 
Capit 
RCA 
MGM 
War8r 


Andy Williams —Love Story 

Anne Murray 

Ed Ames—This Is 

2001A Space Ouyssey 

Mary Travers—Mary 

Creedence Clearwater Revival 
—Pendulum 

Miles Davis—Bitches Brew 

Love Story—Soundtrack 

Perry Como it's Impossible 

Bloodrock—3 


No obligations’ Ne 
yearty quota! Take as 
many, 2% few, of noth 
* ing at all it you so de 


Fanta 
Colum 
Param 
RCA 
Capit 


You don't have to spend 


SELECTIONS 
TO ARRIVE? 


Your discount w 
79% OFF. Guare 

* mewer less than a thie: 
Lt 


ALWA 


Onty the 
NEVER! Oris the 





AT LAST A RECORD AND TAPE CLUB WITH NO “OBLIGATIONS”—ONLY BENEFITS! 


Ordinary record and tape clubs make you choose 
from a few labels—usually their own! They make 
you buy up to 12 records or tapes a year—usually 
at list price—to fulfill your obligation. And if you 
forget to return their monthly card—they send 
‘ou an item you don't want and a bill for $4.98, 
5.98, $6.98, or $7.98! In effect, you may be 
charged almost double for your records and tapes. 


BUT RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 
ENDS ALL THAT! 
We're the largest all-label record and tape club 
in the world. Choose any LP or tape (cartridges 
and cassettes), including new releases. No 
exceptions! Take as many, or as few, or no 
selections at all if you so decide. Discounts are 
GUARANTEED AS HIGH AS 79% OFF! You always 
save at least 3314%. You get best sellers for as 
low as 99¢. 
NO AUTOMATIC SHIPMENTS 


With our Club there are no cards which you must 
return to prevent shipment of unwanted LPs or 
tapes (which you would have to return at your 
own expense if you have failed to send written 
notice not to ship). The postage alone for return- 
ing these cards each month to the other clubs 
costs almost an additional $2.40. We send only 
what you order. 
HOW CAN WE BREAK ALL RECORD 
AND TAPE CLUB RULES? 

We are the only major record and tape club NOT 
OWNED...NOT CONTROLLED...NOT SUBSIDIZED 
by any record or tape manufacturer anywhere. 
Therefore, we are not obliged by company policy 
to push any one label. Nor are we prevented by 
distribution commitments from offering the very 
newest LPs and tapes. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY MEMBERSHIP OFFER 
Join RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA now and take 
advantage of this special Introductory Member- 
ship Offer. Choose any 3 LPs or any 1 tape shown 
here (worth up to $20.94) and mail coupon with 
check or money order for $5.00 membership fee 





(a small handling and mailing fee for your tree 
LPs or tapes will be sent later). If you can't find 
3 LPs or 1 tape here, you can defer your selec- 
tion and choose from expanded list later. This 
entities you to LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP—and you 
never pay another club fee. Your savings have 
already more than made up for the nominal 
membership fee. 


NOW YOU CAN CHARGE IT 
if you prefer, you may charge your membership 
to one of your credit cards. We honor four dif- 
ferent plans. Check your preference and fill-in 
your account number on the coupon. 


LOOK WHAT YOU GET 
© FREE Lifetime Membership Card — guarantees 
you brand new LPs and tapes at discounts up 
to 79% ...Never less than 44 off. 


@ FREE Giant Master LP and Tape Catalog—lists 
thousands of all readily available LPs and 
tapes (cartridges and cassettes) of all labels 
(including foreign)...all musical categories. 


© FREE Disc and Tape Guide — The Club's own 
Magazine, and special Club sale announcements 
which regularly bring you news of just-issued 
new releases and “extra discount’’ specials. 


@ FREE ANY 3 Stereo LPs or any 1 Tape shown 
here (worth up to $20.94) with absolutely no 
obligation to buy anything ever! 


GUARANTEED INSTANT SERVICE 
All LPs and tapes ordered by members are 
shipped same day received (orders from the 
Master Catalog may take a few days longer). ALL 
RECORDS AND TAPES GUARANTEEO—factory new 
and completely satisfactory or replacements will 
be made without question. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
If you aren’t absolutely delighted with our dis- 
counts (up to 79%)—return items within 10 days 
and membership fee will be returned AT ONCE! 
Join over two million budget-wise record and 
tape collectors now. 


© Record Club of America #57 


CHARGE IT, TOO! 





NOW YOU 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 

CLUB HEADQUARTERS 

YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 17405 x958T 
Yes—Rush me a lifetime Membership Card, Free 
Giant Master LP & Tape Catalog, and Disc & Tape 
Guide at this Special Membership Offer. Also send 
me the 3 FREE LPs or 1 FREE tape which | have 
indicated below (with a bill for a small mailing and 
handling charge). | enclose my $5.00 lifetime mem- 
bership fee. This entitles me to buy any LPs or tapes 
at discounts up to 79%, plus a small mailing and 
handling charge. | am not obligated to buy any rec- 
ords or tapes—no yearly quota. If not completely 
delighted | may return items above within 10 days 
for immediate refund of membership fee 


3 FREE LPs 


J ay 


or 1 FREE TAPE 


~] 018 track 


C) cassette 
or () Defer Selection—send expanded list 
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Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 





Address 
City 





State Zip 








All Servicemen write Soc. Sec. + - 
CHARGE IT to my credit card. | am charging my 
$5.00 membership (mailing and handling fee for each 
FREE LP and tape selected will be added) 
Check one: [7] Diners Club () Master Charge 

() American Express (—) BankAmericard 
Acct. = Expiration Date. 


Signature = 





Canadians: Mail coupon to above address 
Orders to be serviced from Canada. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Anybody Give a Hoot? 


For 26 years, Smokey the Bear has 
been a uniquely successful advertising 
gimmick to remind Americans about 
the dangers of forest fires. Now the Fed- 
eral Government wants to spread the 
word about environmental pollution, but 
it is caught up in a bureaucratic battle 
over what cartoon character should em- 
body the cause. 

The Interior Department champions 
its three-year-old Johnny Horizon, an 
earnest-looking, middle-aged white out- 
doorsman who, critics say, cannot pos- 
sibly appeal to the young, to ethnic 
groups and to those who live in cit- 
ies, where the pollution problem is 


Like Wooday : i 


GIVE AHOOT | 
| DON’T POLLUTE 








wooobpsy JOHNNY 


worst. His message, “This land is 
your land. . . Keep it clean!”, is not ex- 
actly a zinger, either. The U.S. Forest 
Service has countered with Woodsy 
the Owl, presumably a wise and lik- 
able bird whose message, “Give a 
Hoot, Don’t Pollute.” may have a bet- 
ter chance of reaching children; they 
in turn might be counted on to bad- 
ger their parents about littering and sim- 
ilar offenses. 

Neither agency will bow to the oth- 
er’s choice for the sake of having a sin- 
gle symbol. Meantime, a Ford Motor 
Co. designer named Elwood Engel ar- 
gues for eliminating both Johnny and 
Woodsy. His proposed substitute: Ollie 
and Polly, “the oxygen molecules with 
the message.” 


Computer Pollution? 

Less than a generation ago, a species 
of future shock overcame many lay- 
men when they contemplated a new in- 
vention—the electronic computer. There 
was vague anxiety about machines that 
could think, a corner-of-the-eye vision 
of humanoid steel creatures winking 
out their possibly baleful computations. 
It was—and still is—modern man's ver- 
sion of the Frankenstein anxiety. 

Now, of course, in most industrialized 
nations the computer is as familiar and 
useful as the automobile. It could in 
fact create some of the same problems. 
Last week, at a conference in Chicago 
marking the 2Sth anniversary of the in- 
vention of the electronic computer, one 
speaker adumbrated a world another 
quarter-century from now when almost 
everyone would possess a computer the 
size of a cigarette package and almost 
as cheap. Frederic G. Withington of Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., described two op- 
posing tendencies in the development 
of computers: the increasingly econom- 
ical sharing of large computers by mul- 
tiple users and the proliferation of mini- 
computers. If the second line is fol- 
lowed, then in a throwaway society With- 
ington envisions a day when little 
computers will be “scattered around the 
country as thickly as empty beer cans.” 


The Critic 


President and Mrs. Nixon flew to 
New York one evening last week to 
visit the newly wed Tricia and Eddie 
Cox and sample some of the bride's 
home cooking (broiled lobster and 
stuffed potatoes). Then the four took in 
a performance of No, No, 
Nanette, After the show, a 
television reporter asked the 
President if he would like 
to see more such musicals. 

The President's reply was 
a minor classic in his manner 
of laying a bed of hot coals 
in his path and then dancing 
across it. “My wife and I of 
course like musical come- 
dy,” he began. “We like the 
theater also. I don’t mean by 
that that they should always 
be old musicals. But I think 
this musical that they call es- 
capist—I don’t look at it that 
way. I think that after a long 


ZARATHUSTRA 











THE NIXONS WITH RUBY KEELER IN NEW YORK 


day, most of us need a lift in the evening. 
I don’t mean by that that sometimes | 
don't want to go to see a very serious play 
or something of that sort.” Perhaps Nix- 
on’s minutely elaborate, even Oriental ef- 
fort to avoid giving displeasure was re- 
hearsal for his trip to Peking. 


Also Sprach Houston 


Mission Control in Houston chose to 
awake the Apollo 15 astronauts from 
one of their sleep periods with an in- 
teresting choice of tunes: the grandiose 
Opening strains of Richard Strauss’s 
symphonic poem Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra. Evocative of spectacular sun- 
rises and other occurrences that call 
for a 107-piece orchestral accompani- 
ment, the splendid fanfare was also used 
in the movie 200/: A Space Odyssey, 
which probably accounts for Houston's 
playing it. 

Actually, when Strauss wrote the mu- 
sic, he was thinking of Nietzsche's trea- 
lise in which the philosopher poured 
out his prophecies of Superman through 
the voice of the Persian Zarathustra, 
the founder of Zoroastrianism. “I teach 
you the Superman,” wrote Nietzsche. 
“Man is something that shall 
be overcome Man is 
a rope tied between beast 
and Superman—a rope over 
an abyss The Super- 
man is the meaning of the 
earth.” NASA's public rela- 
tions office, of course, makes 
no such Nietzschean claims 
about the astronauts. In fact, 
Strauss himself would shud- 
der if he knew that apart 
from 200/, most astronauts 
and other Americans hear- 
ing the music would as- 
sociate it with a series 
of decidedly mundane TV 
commercials. 
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GREETING PROSPECTIVE VOTERS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Economic Blues 


& they surveyed the state of the 
U.S. economy last week, Amer- 
icans felt bewilderment, frustration and 
occasionally a touch of fatalism. Mike 
Lynn, a Detroit barber, put it bluntly: 
“| don’t think about the economy. 
There’s nothing any of us can do to 
change things.” Occasionally the Ad- 
ministration seemed to take the same line 
—or argued that enough had already 
been done and that things would change 
gradually for the better, Only lately 
have Nixon and his economic advisers 
become somewhat more receptive to 
calls for stronger action (see BUSINESS). 

The latest figures last week showed 
that unemployment had risen once again 
and that inflation was continuing. With 
an assist from the Nixon Administration, 


HUNGER PICKETERS IN SEATTLE 





a steel strike was averted at the last mo- 
ment, but inevitably at an inflationary 
cost. Within 24 hours after the wage set- 
tlement was announced, most of the 
big steel producers posted a price hike. 
After 18 disruptive days, the nationwide 
rail strike was brought to an end. Though 
many featherbedding work rules were 
finally eliminated, the United Trans- 
portation Union extracted a 42% pay in- 
crease spread out over 42 months 

The President brought joy to Bur- 
bank, Calif., home of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., when the Senate by a vote 
of 49-48 approved an Administration- 
backed $250 million federal loan to 
the ailing company. That saved an es- 
timated 60,000 jobs in the depressed 
aerospace industry. Before the week was 
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LOCKHEED CHAMPAGNE PARTY IN BURBANK 






out, lines formed again in Burbank res- 
taurants:; banks reported a brisk busi- 
ness in traveler's checks. But in an- 
other aerospace center, Seattle, the 
gloom only deepened when the Nixon 
Administration refused to distribute sur- 
plus food commodities in the city be- 
cause it already had a food-stamp pro- 
gram in operation. While some of the 
needy in Seattle marched and picketed, 
others turned to Neighbors-in-Need, a 
volunteer organization that distributes 
free food, Unemployment has _ risen 
above 15%. In contrast to Burbank, 
there is no relief in sight. 

Blaming the System. So far, in var- 
ied sections of the U.S., the state of 
the economy does not seem to pose a 
fatal political threat to Nixon—yet. For 
the present, some Republicans take com- 


fort from the fact that many people 
see Nixon as having inherited the mess 
from the Democrats. After a tour of 


southern Illinois, Norton Kay, a former 
Chicago political editor, reported that 
the President is “seldom blamed or men- 
tioned. People talk about government 
as an abstraction rather than about Nix- 
on as a person, They seem disillusioned 
with the System rather than with a 
party or an individual.” Republicans 
hope that people are distracted by oth- 
er matters. “They want to talk about 
the ball scores and their fishing trips,” 
observed Republican Senator William 


Saxbe about the mood of Ohio re- 
cently. “If there’s a recession, you 
wouldn't know it.” Such easy comfort 
is not usually echoed among White 
House advisers. Last week President 
Nixon, on his way to a weekend in 


Maine, stopped off in New Hampshire 
for a little political consciousness rais- 
ing and cheerleading way ahead of that 
state’s primary. 

Part of the economic blues was ex- 
pressed in cynicism. Gail Gabrielson, 
an Inglewood, Calif., car-rental agent 
who has been on waiting lists to be- 
come a teacher for three years, put it 
this way: “You bomb to death with the 





Democrats, and you starve to death 
with the Republicans. We have a Re- 
publican President. So it’s just what 
can be expected.” Many people, how- 
ever, expect the Republicans, with their 
perennial claim to fiscal integrity and 
management skill, to do better, That, 
after all, was one of the reasons so 
many businessmen voted for Nixon. The 
combination of accumulated savings and 
better profits in some industries could 
produce a boom, but confidence is lack- 
ing. Said Daniel Patrick, who lost his 
job as a Los Angeles computer pro- 
grammer and is now selling cars: “Peo- 
ple aren't buying because they don’t 
know what is coming next. They have 
a feeling of loss of control over their 
own lives. I feel Nixon is as much out 
of control as we are.” 

Citizens’ Revolt. If anything can 
arouse an apathetic electorate at pres- 
ent, it is a sense of deception added to 
economic malaise. The state of Con- 
necticut is a case in point. With scant 
warning, the Democratic-controlled state 
legislature passed a personal income tax 
on the last frenzied night of the ses- 
sion. To top it off, Republican Gov- 
ernor Thomas Meskill, who opposed 
such a tax, allowed it to become law. 
The infuriated citizens of Connecticut 
Staged a spontaneous revolt; they 
swamped both Governor and legislators 
with letters, telegrams and petitions de- 
manding repeal of the tax, The state's 
politicians took alarm and last week con- 
vened a special session of the legis- 
lature to reconsider the tax. 

The situation in Connecticut was spe- 
cial—but not the anger at politicians 
who seem to mislead the public. A mild- 
er form of that anger was directed 
here and there at the Administration 
for continuing to issue rosy proclama- 
tions about the economy. Republican 
James Scheurenbrand, a bank president 
in Evanston, Ill., plans to vote for Nix- 
on again, but he recently objected that 
“glowing statements from Washington 
are at variance with what people are ex- 
periencing. There is too much hard sell. 
It’s eroding the Administration's cred- 
ibility. People are looking for real an- 
swers.”” Republican Senator William 
Roth of Delaware recently conducted a 
poll among his constituents and found 
that over half of the 20,000 who re- 
sponded would accept wage and price 
controls. Said he: “I think people are 
ready for stern measures.” 

Psychopolitical Ploy. Many conserva- 
tive Republicans who abhor controls 
would welcome decisive measures in- 
stead of soothing words. The best evi- 
dence suggests that Nixon and his advis- 
ers believe that their economic course is 
right and that things will eventually im- 
prove. But the suspicion that their public 
optimism is a psychopolitical ploy will 
not go away. Said Nancy Travis, a sec- 
retary in Santa Monica: “The Adminis- 
tration is so worried about being re-elect- 
ed, it’s immobilized. They seem to be 
afraid of alienating anybody.” The result 
could be alienating almost everybody. 
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WHITE CLASSROOM IN AUSTIN HIGH SCHOOL 
An excuse to moke little haste very slowly. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Bus Stop 


President Nixon's stance on the sub- 
ject of school desegregation in general 
and busing in particular has never real- 
ly been in question, Last year he eased 
Robert Finch, a close friend who was 
then Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, out of his job, in part for 
pressing too hard on integration. Finch’'s 
replacement, Elliot Richardson, has now 
been left stranded. Last week, moving 
abruptly to “disavow” HEW’'s busing 
plan for schools in Austin, Texas, Nix- 
on emphatically restated his position: 
“I have consistently opposed the busing 
of our nation’s schoolchildren to achieve 
a racial balance, and I am opposed to 
the busing of children simply for the 
sake of busing. Further, while the Ex- 
ecutive Branch will continue to enforce 
the orders of the court, including court- 
ordered busing, I have instructed the At- 
torney General and the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare that they 
are to work with individual school dis- 
tricts to hold busing to the minimum re- 
quired by law.” 

In a few terse sentences, Nixon there- 
by gave recalcitrant school districts in 
the South—and North—an official ex- 
cuse for making little haste very slow- 
ly. In the Austin case, U.S. District 
Judge Jack Roberts had rejected the 
HEW proposal, which called for ex- 
tensive busing; Roberts had opted in- 
stead for an alternative advanced by 
the local school board, which planned 
only intermittent busing of pupils as a 
sort of intramural cultural-exchange 
program. 

Nixon conceded that the Justice De- 
partment would have to appeal Judge 
Roberts’ decision, because the Supreme 
Court had upheld the principle of bus- 


ing in a decision last April involving 
schools in North Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama. But, he said, the Government 
would no longer argue for the HEW 
plan; instead, it would seek a com- 
promise. Nixon also instructed Rich- 
ardson to submit an amendment to pro- 
hibit use of funds from his $1.5 billion 
Emergency School Assistance Act for 
busing. 

There was some reason for the Gov- 
ernment’s retreat on the Austin bus- 
ing question; the HEW plan had some 
technical weaknesses. Still, Richardson 
thought he had persuaded Nixon and At- 
torney General John Mitchell to carry 
out the busing decision (TIME, Aug. 9). 
He was informed of the President’s move 
at the last minute, and carried no per- 
sonal plea or protest to Nixon. 

Opinion v. Law. Said Minnesota’s 
Democratic Senator Walter Mondale, 
who shepherded the Senate version of 
the school assistance bill: “I do not 
think that in the long term this country 
will reward the President for attempting 
to pit public opinion against the rule 
of law announced by the Supreme 
Court.” In New York, the N.A.A.C.P. 
Legal Defense and Education Fund said 
that it may intervene in the Austin 
case in advocacy of the HEW plan. 

On the other hand, busing opponents 
—especially in Texas—were displeased 
that the President chose to have the Jus- 
tice Department press the appeal at 
all. Although Nixon was at considerable 
pains to assure Senator John Tower 
that the Government would proceed 
no further than the law absolutely re- 
quires, the crusty Texas Republican 
was not easily appeased. “It appears 
that he does not really oppose forced 
busing—or he lacks the resolve nec- 
essary to control those who pursue it 
in his name,” Tower said. Austin 
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School Superintendent Jack Davidson 
put it pithily: “Man in White House 
speaks with forked tongue.” 

Still another peculiar circumvention 
has been proposed by the Dallas school 
district. After the Supreme Court de- 
cision, one educated estimate was that 
the Dallas district would eventually have 
to spend $6,000,000 on as many as 
500 new buses. Labeling that alternative 
too time-consuming and expensive, the 
district advanced what Dallas School 
Superintendent Nolan Estes blithely de- 
scribed as the “educational innovation 
of the decade”: a $15 million television 
network that will connect classes be- 
tween elementary schools in largely seg- 
regated neighborhoods. 

In an opinion entered last week, U.S. 
District Judge William M. Taylor Jr. 
not only bought that extraordinary idea, 
but also added a few wrinkles of his 
own. He envisions elementary students 
being ushered into a special television 
room daily for a one-hour session, trans- 
mitting and receiving lessons to and 
from a similar class in a school dom- 
inated by a different race. Included in 
this program would be weekly visits be- 
tween the matching schools, “What bet- 
ter way to start to foster real inte- 
gration,” exclaimed Judge Taylor, “than 
for a student to be able to say ‘Hey, | 
saw you on television last week.’ ” 

Judge Taylor has a special treat for 
high school students. He decreed that 
any student who voluntarily transfers 
from a high school in which his race is 
the majority to one in which it is in 
the minority will be rewarded with a 
four-day school week. 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY 


Is Spiro Agnew Necessary? 

Vice President Spiro Agnew scanned 
a newspaper article critical of him, an- 
grily tossed it aside and noted some- 
what bitterly: “If | followed the advice 
of all my critics, I'd still be in Bal- 
timore.”” Indeed, there are many who 
would like to see the Vice President 
back in Baltimore again—some of them 
among Richard Nixon's inner circle. 
Since he reached the high mark of his 
popularity with Republican pols on the 
give-em-hell fund-raising circuit a year 
ago, Agnew has fallen to such low es- 
teem that there has been open talk for 
weeks about kicking him off the Re- 
publican ticket in 1972. 

As chief spokesman for the Admin- 
istration’s harsh line during the 1970 
elections, Agnew took the fight to the 
Democrats—and to errant Republican 
Charles Goodell of New York—with 
speeches crafted by White House ghost- 
writers and a relish reminiscent of an 
earlier Richard Nixon. His performance 
ran according to plan, but the results 
did not; in the post-mortem, Agnew re- 
ceived a good deal of the blame for 
the Republicans’ relatively poor showing. 
For once, Agnew staff members agreed 
with his critics in the press: the re- 
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sponsibility, they insist, belongs to some 
of the same White House types who 
are currently pushing for Agnew’s re- 
moval. Says one Agnew adviser: “The 
ones I'm bitterest about are those birds 
who knew that what the Vice President 
was doing in 1970 was part of a battle 
plan. They knew he was under orders. 
When it flopped, they were the loudest 
in denouncing him.” 

Lackluster Tour. When President Nix- 
on relaxed trade restrictions with China 
following the first gambits of Ping Pong 
diplomacy, Agnew warned against a sud- 
den thaw in U.S.-Chinese relationships. 
Nixon, engaged in delicate negotiations 
with Peking, did a slow burn over his 
Vice President's outspokenness on the is- 
sue. Agnew was abroad when Nixon ap- 
peared on television July 15 with his 
China announcement. He subsequently 
endorsed the Peking visit, downplaying 
earlier differences. Relations between 
Nixon and Agnew, never very close, have 
become chillier. Says one White House 
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“Instead of another dull term as Vice President, Spiro, 
| thought you‘’d prefer a more important post in the Ad- 
ministration. How does Ambassador to Taiwan grab you?” 


aide: “I see the old man’s private 
calendar and Agnew’s never on it.” 

Agnew’s recent foreign tour was lack- 
luster at best, and his remarks condemn- 
ing black leaders in the U.S. are consid- 
ered a new burden for an Administration 
already fighting charges of hostility to- 
ward blacks. Lately he has spent more 
time away from Washington, frequently 
playing golf with celebrity and sport cro- 
nies. He continues his rounds of the Re- 
publican banquet circuit, but even in this 
familiar role his aides sense a growing 
ennui. His pride is affronted by the small 
ceremonial duties of the vice presidency 
that he calls “Hubert Humphrey make- 
work projects.” 

Agnew’s doldrums plus complaints 
from liberal Republicans and disen- 


chanted White House aides are hardly 
enough to make Nixon switch, but the 
electoral equation next fall could force 
him to. Should Nixon decide that he 
must run a more moderate campaign 
than is consonant with Agnew’s image. 
then he might well replace Agnew with 
a more suitable running mate. Or, should 
it seem necessary, he could name an- 
other conservative Republican, in hopes 
of holding voters on the right while 
still getting rid of Agnew’s predictable 
fractiousness. 

If not Spiro—who? Among the prin- 
cipal possibilities: 
JOHN CONNALLY. That Nixon's house 
Democrat is a powerful figure in the Ad- 
ministration became plain during the 
Treasury Secretary's successful handling 
of the Lockheed loan guarantee (see 
Business); that he will be put on the Re- 
publican ticket next summer is far less 
clear. The idea is that Connally would 
carry Texas, sew up the South and per- 
haps provide an edge in such Border 


states as Tennessee, Kentucky and Mary- 
land. His identification with conservative 
Southern Democratic philosophy could 
be enough to fend off another chal- 
lenge from George Wallace. But Nixon 
would need help in the big-vote states 
—California, New York, Ohio and Il- 
linois—to win re-election, and there 
Connally would be a drawback. Also, 
Republican professionals oppose drop- 
ping a fat party plum into a Democrat's 
lap. A man who knows both the vice 
presidency and Lyndon Johnson predict- 
ed that Connally might well be Nixon's 
running mate. Said Hubert Humphrey: 
“It would be a tough ticket.” 

GEORGE BUSH. As conservative as Agnew, 
but without his abrasiveness, Bush is 
an attractive dark horse. He could be 
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counted on to hold the right-wing vote 
without antagonizing liberals. His cur- 
rent post as U.N. ambassador has taken 
him out of the public eye, but that 
could change overnight. Henry Cabot 
Lodge moved from the U.N. ambas- 
sadorship to the vice-presidential nom- 
ination, and the upcoming debate on 
the admission of Peking could prove a 
useful vehicle for Bush. 

NELSON ROCKEFELLER. There has been so lit- 
tle love lost between Nixon and the New 
York Governor for so many years that 
Rockefeller at first glance seems an un- 
likely choice. But he has supported 
Nixon on revenue sharing and foreign 
policy, and in recent years has taken a 
turn to the right on domestic issues. If the 
White House pols decide on a New 
York-California strategy focusing on 
crime, welfare reform and urban prob- 
lems, Rockefeller could be the choice. 
Whether or not Rockefeller would take 
the No, 2 spot has provided most of the 
suspense at Republican conventions for 
more than a decade. While he repeated 
last week that he does not consider him- 
self “stand-by equipment,” he could 
change his mind in 1972. 

CHARLES PERCY. If Nixon decides to pitch 
his campaign to the center, Percy would 
be an attractive running mate with vote- 
getting strength among blacks, young 
voters and liberal Republicans. But 
White House aides insist that the Pres- 
ident does not trust Percy. He is a mem- 
ber of the liberal Senate club that op- 
posed the Administration on Supreme 
Court nominations and on appropri- 
ations for the SST and ABM. Despite 
Percy’s appeal, Nixon is not likely to 
overlook such transgressions. 

RONALD REAGAN. His presence at the ‘68 
Republican Convention worried Nixon 
into adopting the Southern strategy; he 
still remains the darling of the party's 
right wing (see following story). A Nix- 
on-Reagan ticket, however, would be 
too heavily weighted toward California 
and would not provide a moderating ap- 
peal. Nonetheless, if Agnew is dumped, 
Reagan could keep conservative voters 
in the Republican column. California ob- 
servers believe Reagan would accept 
the nomination. 

Even David. Agnew’s best chances 
for renomination remain with his sup- 
porters in the Republican right wing. 
Agnew, insists Barry Goldwater, has a 
larger personal following in the G.O.P. 
than Nixon himself; White House aides 
do not disagree. Whether or not Nixon 
would take the painful step of admit- 
ling that his original choice for Vice 
President was wrong—which would 
force him to face recrimination from 
the right—will probably not be known 
until next summer, perhaps after the 
Democrats have nominated his Oppo- 
nent. Says a White House aide: “What 
he'll do is sit down with a batch of 
polls that tell him just where he stands. 
If he thinks it’s going to be tight and 
that Agnew might sink him, that's the 
end of Agnew. Hell, he’d dump David 
Eisenhower under those circumstances.” 
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POLITICS 
The Right Wing v. Nixon 


Disowning Richard Nixon, his right- 
wing former supporters carefully point 
out, is a decision reluctantly reached. 
After all, one does not toss off an old 
ally and champion without shedding 
tears for what once had been. But the 
moderate tone of Richard Nixon's pres- 
idency—while not liberal enough to sat- 
isfy critics in the center or on the left 
—has so disturbed many of his con- 
servative backers that he appears to be 
in some danger of alienating a con- 
Sstituency he has counted as his for 25 
years. Welfare reform, cutbacks in de- 
fense spending, advocacy of deficit 
spending and Keynesian economics were 
difficult enough for Nixon’s conservative 
supporters to tolerate, but for many, rap- 
prochement with Communist China was 
the final straw. In recent weeks, right- 
wing spokesmen have announced a for- 
mal split with the President: 
> Twelve gurus of the right, editors 
and officials of conservative groups head- 
ed by National Review Editor William 
F. Buckley Jr., expressed their “personal 
admiration” and “affection” for Nixon, 
then said: “In consideration of this rec- 
ord, we, who have heretofore generally 
supported the Nixon Administration, 
have resolved to suspend our support 
of the Administration.” 
> Human Events, a Washington-based 
weekly that is a barometer of far-right 
thinking, pointed to years of backing 
Nixon candidacies, but added: “We fear 
that the President is not only advocating 
policies at almost total variance with 
conservative sentiment on the domestic 
front, but his ‘generation of peace’ di- 
plomacy, coupled with his seeming un- 
concern about our rapidly deteriorating 
military posture, is literally endangering 
the survival of the American Republic.” 
> William Loeb, ultraconservative pub- 
lisher of the Manchester, N.H., Union 
Leader, reminisced about the old Nix- 
on, then washed his hands of the new: 
“The publisher and Mrs. Loeb are very 
fond of the President and Mrs. Nixon 
personally, and we thoroughly enjoyed 
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our recent dinner at the White House. 
We found the Nixons to be fine peo- 
ple. But the first consideration is not per- 
sonal friendship. This newspaper con- 
siders President Nixon's proposal to visit 
Communist China and the change in pol- 
icy toward Red China to be immoral, in- 
decent, insane and fraught with danger 
for the survival of the United States.” 

Early Birds. The hard-core right wing- 
ers have never been well organized na- 
tionally and are generally dismissed by 
politicians as fringe extremists. But the 
voices raised against Nixon could in- 
fluence a wider range of voters who 
stand to the right of center. The dan- 
ger from the right could easily be over- 
estimated, but Nixon for one did not 
ignore it. He called his older lieutenants 
on Capitol Hill—the “early birds” who 
helped him resurrect his political ca- 
reer for a run at the White House in 1968 
—for a cocktail party last week. They 
included John Tower of Texas, Paul 
Fannin of Arizona, Robert Dole of Kan- 
sas. They met for an hour, exchanged 
cordial remarks and received presi- 
dential gifts. The same day, Nixon 
held another meeting, this one with 
New York Senator James Buckley. Nei- 
ther would discuss the details of the 
meeting, but the President more than 
likely sought to answer affirmatively 
the question Brother Bill had posed 
about him in a recent magazine ar- 
ticle: “Is he one of us?” 

In an interview with Time Corre- 
spondent Bonnie Angelo last week, Sen- 
ator Buckley noted some pluses in Nix- 
on’s conservative ledger, especially his 
Supreme Court nominations. But there 
is disenchantment: “A rush to embrace 
China without counting the cost to the 
United States has created too high ex- 
pectations here. A full-employment-bud- 
get type of thinking removes the dis- 
cipline of red ink and black ink.” The 
political alternatives open to dissident 
conservatives, according to Buckley: 
“They can stay home. They will not go 
out and win new votes through their en- 
thusiasm. This is very important, be- 
cause it is the conservatives who hustle 
up the money, who are the shock troops 





in campaigns, If what is now a concern 
gels into outright opposition, Nixon will 
have lost a source of support, energy, 
drive and money.” 

The sense of betrayal of conservative 
ideals, the feeling of abandonment by 
the old Nixon they backed so long 
runs deep. Says one conservative Re- 
publican Senator: “The conservatives 
nominated Dick Nixon in Miami. They 
didn’t go trooping off to Reagan. Now 
there's a general feeling that he’s let us 
down, that the President is turning his 
back on his old friends to make new 
ones.” Adds one of the “early birds”: 
“I've had to grit my teeth and swallow 
hard to remain a loyalist.” 

Says Walt Hintzen, chairman of Unit- 
ed Republicans of California, who found 
Nixon's decision to visit China “ob- 
scene”: “Some of the Nixon men have 
implied they don’t care about us, that 
we have no place to go. There are 
quite a few conservatives that are go- 
ing to show Nixon that they have sev- 
eral places they can go.” 

Conciliatory Stance. But where? 
George Wallace, who announced his 
presidential candidacy for 1972 last 
week, holds to the basic conservative 
tenet of evangelical anti-Communism. 
Wallace, however. is too much a pop- 
ulist On economic issues and too in- 
transigent on racial issues to receive 
nationwide conservative support. The 
most likely candidate to lead a right- 
wing insurrection is California Governor 
Ronald Reagan. His following in con- 
servative quarters is wide. At 60, he 
could conclude that next year is his 
last chance to run for the presidency, al- 
though he is more often mentioned for 
the vice presidency (see page 12). But 
if Reagan indeed has 1972 ambitions, 
he clearly feels that an open break 
with the President on China—or on any- 
thing else—is no way to further them. 
He has discouraged efforts to crank up 
a conservative campaign in his behalf. 
He also took a conciliatory stance on Ad- 
ministration China policy, a serious blow 
to the anti-Peking enthusiasts. 

Nixon can still stave off criticism 
from the right on the strength of his ear- 
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lier hard line against Communism. Notes 
Congressman John Schmitz, a John 
Bircher who represents Nixon’s home 
district in California: “If you get a rep- 
utation for being an early riser, you 
can sleep till 11.” Says Chicago Busi- 
nessman W. Clement Stone, a large con- 
tributor to conservative campaign cof- 
fers and Nixon's biggest 1968 financial 
backer: “After 20 years, we'd better 
face life as it is. Good common sense dic- 
tates that we take a hard look at that sit- 
uation and put aside our emotions.” 

Thus the right-wing revolt will be 
strictly limited and will probably cen- 
ter around withholding funds or or- 
ganizational support. Conservative con- 
tributors could seriously hurt Nixon’s 
campaign funding if they so choose; 
members of such conservative groups 
as Young Americans for Freedom 
could withhold the energetic  grass- 
roots campaigners who aided Nixon 
in 1968. If the President does not 
move further to mollify his old sup- 
porters, warns Human Events Editor 
Thomas Winter, “the conservatives won't 
contribute, work or vote.” 





The Latest Scoop 

Still months from post time, the 
1972 Democratic presidential sweep- 
stakes have already recorded a scratch, 
lowa Senator Harold Hughes, and an 
unexpected dark-horse entry, Oklahoma 
Senator Fred Harris. Assessing his 
chances recently, Harris noted that he 
must do well in the early primaries, 
then “get close to the top two in the 
polls.” The top two by then? Ed Mus- 
kie, of course. And? “Scoop Jackson.” 

When Senator Henry Martin Jackson, 
59, began to toy with the idea of a can- 
didacy last spring, he was rated as hav- 
ing little better than an outside chance 
for the vice-presidential nomination, and 
virtually none for No. 1. Since then, 
the Washington Democrat has moved 
up remarkably fast. There are still few 
shrewd politicians of either party who 
see Jackson as the 1972 Democratic 
nominee; he is barely visible in the na- 
tional polls, registering only 1% or 2%. 

Square Position. Among ranking 
G.O.P. officials, Jackson was recently 
rated the Democrat Richard Nixon 
would find most difficult to defeat. In a 
July poll of Democratic leaders, he 
comes in a surprising second to Mus- 
kie, and leads Hubert Humphrey, Teddy 
Kennedy and George McGovern. 
another Democratic hopeful, Indiana’s 
Birch Bayh: “There is a lot of support 
around the country for Scoop.” When 
Hughes bowed out, he confessed: “I 
didn't take Jackson seriously, but I take 
him very seriously now.” 

Jackson's surge is in large part a mea- 
sure of his unique position in the crowd- 
ed field of aspirants. In contrast to his 
opposition, he has positioned himself 
squarely with the military-industrial es- 
tablishment and big Pentagon budgets, 
thus cornering several limited but loyal 
bases of support and money. In recent 








SENATOR JACKSON 
A remarkable rise through the ranks. 


weeks, he has tempered his pro-war 
views; he now favors a gradual with- 
drawal. He supports the President's pro- 
posed trip to China. Jackson also claims 
to have the most liberal voting record 
on civil rights and domestic issues of 
any prospective candidate. The Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, however, 
disagree; the organization ranks him 
well below Muskie, McGovern and Bayh 
on the basis of his Senate votes. 

Anathema. Besides becoming known 
as the “different” candidate, Jackson 
plans to overcome his lack of rec- 
ognition by winning an important pri- 
mary, and he has chosen Florida as 
the site of the test. The Florida pri- 
mary comes only a week after New 
Hampshire’s, so it has high—and early 
—visibility. It may also prove an ex- 
cellent sounding board for the Jackson 
thesis that the economy, not the war, 
will be the major issue of the pres- 
idential campaign. Florida ranks high 
in Social Security recipients, and un- 
employment is substantial at Cape Ken- 
nedy, Jackson believes, with good rea- 
son, that his advocacy of price and 
wage controls, plus his support of the 
aerospace industry and his pro-labor 
voting record, will give him an ad- 
vantage. Connecticut Senator Abraham 
Ribicoff contends that if the voting 
were held today, “Scoop would win 
the Florida primary.” 

A victory in Florida would greatly 
enhance Jackson's chances in ‘72, though 
it would hardly guarantee him the nom- 
ination. It would most certainly throw 
a scare into some party regulars. Jack- 
son’s longtime hawkishness has made 
him anathema to the party’s doves 
and to the young. Consequently, were 
he nominated, he would be the one 
Democrat most likely to trigger a re- 
volt, and hence a fourth party on the 
Democratic left. That would split the 
Democratic vote and virtually reassure 
Nixon's re-election. 
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Birthday for Common Cause 


I think we've gone hog wild in put- 
ting all our hopes on White House lead- 
ership. We have to develop other sourc- 
es of drive and imagination. This is a 
time of interlocking revolutions. There 
is a very serious question as to whether 
our institutions can hold together un- 
der the enormous strains of those chang- 
es. Somebody has to make them work. 

—John Gardner 


One year ago, the former Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare left 
the relative calm of the Urban Co- 
alition to try an experiment in making 
American institutions work. John Gard- 
ner’s notion was to create a citizens’ su- 
perlobby called Common Cause; his 
dream has come true—sort of. 

Common Cause claims a membership 
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JOHN GARDNER 
Intangible achievements. 


of 191,000, paying a minimum of $15 
per person per annum. Gardner's lib- 
eral and determinedly nonpartisan “third 
force” has a projected budget for its sec- 
ond year of $3,800,000, of which rough- 
ly a third is earmarked for membership 
expansion. Aided by word-of-mouth re- 
cruitment, which already accounts for 
25% of the organization's new members, 
the rolls could swell to more than 300,- 
000 by next year. They could also shrink, 
and in that sense Common Cause faces 
a continued test. Says Gardner: “Our 
record is fairly well known now. A 
year ago, a membership prospect got a 
blueprint. Now he gets a track record.” 
Mailing List. Trouble is, that record 
is not as clear and sharp as it might 
be. To be sure, the effectiveness of lob- 
bying defies precise calculation. Com- 
mon Cause has concentrated most of 
its efforts on Congress, and new legis- 
lation has many fathers. Still, Gardner 
feels that Common Cause should be rec- 
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ognized for significant if sometimes in- 
tangible achievements. 

Common Cause claims success for 
its efforts in behalf of the 18-year-old 
vote; the group sparked a heavy write- 
in campaign, lobbied on Capitol Hill 
and organized ratification coalitions and 
lobbies in many state capitols. Though 
Gardner asks for no special credit, Sen- 
ator William Proxmire of Wisconsin 
commended Common Cause for its help 
“in rallying opposition to the SST and 
winning the fight.” 

Gardner, a liberal Republican, has 
been attacked in the G.O.P. National 
Committee's newsletter “Monday” as “a 
purveyor of the radical Democratic line 
on virtually every issue.” Gardner once 
had to apologize for a staff goof that per- 
mitted the Democratic National Com- 
mittee to use his mailing list for fund 
raising. He has been vulnerable on 
another count: Lyn Nofziger of the 
Republican National Committee has 
charged him with creating a personality 
cult. That accusation is undoubtedly un- 
fair. But it is true that John Gardner's 
personal prestige and organizational skill 
have been essential in attracting sup- 
porters to Common Cause. While he per- 
suasively disclaims personal political am- 
bitions, there is continued speculation 
that he might emerge as a sort of cit- 
izens’ candidate for the presidency. In 
the forthcoming election, Gardner does 
not want Common Cause to endorse 
any candidate but to act as a kind of con- 
science. Says he: “You are going to 
get two candidates who are completely 
accommodated to a set of institutions 
that need to be renovated. Somebody 
has to have his eye on that.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Aid and Conscience 

Americans who feel that foreign aid 
should be not only an instrument of 
Realpolitik but of moral judgment have 
two difficult cases to worry about. One is 
Greece, where in 1967 a clique of colo- 
nels overthrew a shaky but democratic 
and legally elected regime. After deliver- 
ing some lectures and pressing for the 
restoration of democratic institutions, 
last September the U.S. lifted an embar- 
g0 on deliveries of heavy military equip- 
ment to the Greek junta. An even more 
painful dilemma for the conscientious 
concerns Pakistan. In March the govern- 
ment there launched savage warfare 
against the East Pakistanis, who were 
seeking greater autonomy for their part 
of the divided country (TIME cover, Aug. 
2). The U.S. quickly announced that it 
would stop authorizing arms shipments, 
though in fact they have continued. 

Now, the normally docile Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has produced a startling if 
largely symbolic expression of dismay. 
Last week the House followed the com- 
mittee’s recommendation with a 200-to- 
192 vote to deny further U.S. military 
aid to Greece until the colonels restore 
democracy in free elections, or unless 





the President determines that there are 
“overriding requirements of national se- 
curity” for continuing it, The bill would 
also halt economic and arms aid to Pak- 
istan until the President decides that 
“reasonable stability” has been restored 
there, and that the millions of Bengali 
refugees now in India have been al- 
lowed to return to their homes and re- 
gain their property in East Pakistan. 

Irritated in Athens. The loophole in 
the aid-to-Greece clause was big enough 
to drive a Patton tank through, and it 
was virtually certain that the Admin- 
istration would do just that. Greece's 
role in NATO and the U.S. Navy's need 
for Sixth Fleet bases in the eastern Med- 
iterranean could easily be construed as 
“overriding requirements.” The net ef- 
fect of the House vote, if the Senate con- 
curs, would be to cut military aid to 
the colonels from Nixon's requested 
$118 million in this fiscal year to $90 
million, the same level as last year. 

In Athens, an_ irritated Premier 
George Papadopoulos declared that 
whether Greece should hold elections in 
one year or 20 was for his regime alone 
to decide. Simultaneously, his govern- 
ment drafted a new press code that re- 
quires foreign as well as Greek newsmen 
to report in conformity with “Hellenic- 
Christian traditions.” The House com- 
mittee’s action in calling U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Henry J. Tasca home from Athens to 
testify in closed session was an unusual 
display of congressional displeasure. 

Hunger Problem. As for the Pakistani 
regime, it could find considerable so- 
lace in Nixon's press conference state- 
ment. “We do not favor the idea that 
the U.S. should cut off economic as- 
sistance to Pakistan,” he said, since to 
do so would make the refugee problem 
worse. Nixon spoke hopefully of U.S. ef- 
forts, both direct and through the Unit- 
ed Nations, “that will deal with the 
problem of hunger in East Pakistan, 
which would reduce the refugee flow 
into India and which will, we trust, in 
the future look toward a viable polit- 
ical settlement.” No such settlement was 
in sight (see THE Wortp). Some felt 
that the President was overpaying a 
debt of gratitude to Pakistan’s President 
Yahya Khan for his help in Henry Kis- 
singer’s secret trip to Peking. A likelier 
rationale; the Administration feels that 
by cutting off aid, the U.S. would lose 
all leverage with Yahya. 


PERSONALITY 


Bellacose Abzug 

In the vaguely 18th century parlance 
of House parliamentarians, she is “the 
gentlewoman from New York.” Gentle? 
It has been some time since the U.S. 
Congress has seen the likes—male or fe- 
male—of Bella Abzug, the freshman 
from Manhattan’s 19th District. Bella 
is in the eye of the beholder, and like 
all true originals, she sometimes risks be- 
coming a caricature of herself. 

Her partisans know her as a rau- 
cously passionate crusader for minority 
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rights, Women’s Lib and the antiwar 
movement, a truculent and courageous 
woman. To the less friendly, she comes 
on as a sumo liberal, a lady wrestler, 
Joan of Are resurrected as an ele- 
mental yenta. No one, friend or enemy, 
denies that Bella Abzug has a certain 
presence. 

Big Buddies. In her eight months in 
the House, she has made that pres- 
ence felt with a characteristic indif- 
ference to protocol, notably the tacit 
understanding that a freshman Con- 
gressman ranks slightly above a page 
boy. It is already part of Capitol Hill my- 
thology that when the courtly House 
doorkeeper, Mississippian William 
(“Fish Bait”) Miller, asked her not to 
wear one of her trademark broadbrim 
hats onto the House floor, she briskly 
replied, “Go f - - - yourself.” Actu- 
ally, Fish Bait says, the exchange was 
jocular; they are “big buddies.” 

For a freshman, she has already 
had unusual impact in the House, up- 
Staging even Brooklyn's combative Shir- 
ley Chisholm, the first black woman 
in Congress. During one of her 18- 
hour days, Bella unearthed from the 
House rules an old tactic called a res- 
olution of inquiry, which demands ac- 
tion by the House within the startlingly 
short span of seven days. Invoking 
that device, she pushed through the pro- 
posal that the President be directed to 
furnish the Pentagon papers to Congress 
She succeeded in getting a sex-Jis- 
crimination amendment added to the 
Public Works Acceleration Act. It was 
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vetoed by President Nixon, but is 
now being redrafted with the Abzug 
amendment ‘ntact. In the recent effort 
to censure CBS President Frank Stan- 
ton, Freshman Abzug wedged in among 
senior members to speak out for free- 
dom of the press. She argues that the 
U.S. ought to get out of Viet Nam 
at once and get to work on urgent so- 
cial needs, including better education 
and health care. 

In her New York City voice that, ac- 
cording to Norman Mailer, “could boil 
the fat off a taxi driver's neck,” Bella 
complains that “the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives has the distinction of being 
the most unrepresentative body in the 
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BELLA IN ACTION 
In the eye of the beholder. 


West.” Her logic: “Both houses are dom- 
inated by a male, white, middle-aged, 
middle- and upper-middle-class power 
elite that stand with their backs turned 
to the needs and demands of our peo- 
ple for realistic change.” 

Rhinoceros Qualities. Bella knows 
that her abrasive manner grates on her 
colleagues. As one fastidious member 
says: “When Bella comes roaring into 
the cloakroom, mutters a few four-let- 
ter words and elbows you out of the 
way, you want to treat her as you 
would treat any rude man. But some- 
times when she has that hat off, and 
she is talking about the things she 





cares about, her face is really pretty.’ 

Bella Abzug might dismiss that last 
part as sexist condescension, but then 
again she might not. For all her rhi- 
noceros qualities, she is deeply feminine 
(pace, Women’s Lib) and, as former 
Campaign Manager Doug Ireland says, 
“vulnerable as a lady.” She recently 
withstood withering political satire at a 
correspondents’ dinner but burst into 
tears when someone mocked her robust 
figure. Arthur Goldberg is said to have 
won her over once by remarking that 
her pictures did not do her justice. 

Interoffice Tyrant. Not the least con- 
tradiction of Bella Abzug is the way in 
which the female populist, labor lawyer 
and champion of the oppressed mer- 
cilessly oppresses her own staff. Some 
other politicians, most famously Lyndon 
Johnson, have been known to bully their 
workers, but Bella, with that perfect 
name, the Latin for wars and beauty, is 
an interoffice tyrant undreamt of since 
Caligula. 

Three days before her election in 
1970, says a former aide, “she calls 
me on Sunday morning at 7:30. ! 
hear a roar: ‘How dare you sleep? 
This is the candidate!’” When she 
first came to Washington, she phoned 
another staffer at 2 a.m. and bellowed: 
“My toilet is overflowing. There's 
S --- on the floor, What are you going 
to do about it?” The turnover in her of- 
fice is high. At times, however, Bella dis- 
plays a maternal sensitivity; once she 
saw that her tirades were raining 
acids on an aide’s ulcer and immediately 
sent out for milk and chicken soup. 
Says an old friend, Ronnie Eldridge, 
special assistant to Mayor John Lind- 
say: “She’s just a big baby who 
wants to be loved insatiably.” 

Loud Genius. Abzug comes by all of 
her contradictions honestly. The daugh- 
ter of a Russian immigrant named Em- 
manuel Savitsky, she rang the cash reg- 
ister in his Live and Let Live meat 
market on Manhattan’s Ninth Avenue 
as a girl, attended Hunter College and 
Columbia law school, where she was 
an editor of the Law Review. Before it 
was fashionable, she was a strong civil 
rights advocate who once defended a 
black man in Mississippi accused of rap- 
ing a white woman. She was seven 
months’ pregnant then and slept in a 
Jackson bus station one night sitting up- 
right On a bench, being wisely gingerly 
about night riders. Her two daughters 
are now in college, and she lives in a 
somewhat grand $650-a-month Green- 
wich Village duplex with her husband, 
Martin Abzug, a soft-spoken stockbroker 
and sometime novelist (Seventh Avenue 
Story and Spearhead). 

At 51, Bella Abzug has the loud, in- 
furiated and infuriating genius of New 
York City—not Rockefeller Center New 
York, but the Lower East Side, the gar- 
ment district and the West Side, which 
make up the constituency that she rep- 
resents. Like the city, she is an ac- 
quired taste—always lively, usually dif- 
ficult, often a delight. 
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THE MOON 





Apollo 15: A Giant Step for Science 


FoR several chilling minutes last week, 
millions of television viewers won- 
dered if Astronauts Dave Scott. Jim 
Irwin and Al Worden were going to 
make it safely back to earth. As the com- 
mand module Endeavour came into sight 
high above the fluffy clouds over the 
Pacific, it became apparent that one of 
its three big orange-and-white chutes 
was fouled and thus not supporting 
its share of the load. Dropping into the 
calm seas 300 miles north of Hawaii sev- 
eral feet per second faster than planned, 
the moonship created a mighty splash. 
But despite the jolting landing the as- 
tronauts were safely home. Man's fourth 
and most productive moon-landing mis- 
sion had ended successfully. 

Few fictional adventures could rival 
the real-life drama of Apollo 15—or 
match its superlatives. During their 
twelve-day mission, the Apollo crewmen 
roamed the moon for more than 17 
hours, almost as long as did the Apollo 
11, 12 and 14 astronauts combined. 
They traveled 17.5 miles in the first 
car man has ever driven on the moon, 
took the first walk in deep space, and re- 
turned with a record-breaking haul of 
more than 170 Ibs. of lunar rocks. But 
the really significant accomplishment of 
Apollo 15 was its scientific payoff, which 
in the words of Paul Gast, chief of 
lunar and planetary science at the 
Manned Spacecraft Center, will enable 
man to take “a real giant step in the un- 
derstanding of the solar system.” 

Perhaps the most important discovery 
was made early in the week during the 
second excursion by Astronauts Dave 
Scott and Jim Irwin. After driving past 
a group of craters called the South Clus- 
ter, they made their way up a 7° slope to- 
ward the mountainous Apennine Front, 
and approached an imposing 12,000-ft. 
peak called Hadley Delta. The astronauts 
stepped out of the rover and began to se- 
lect rocks, describing each to the fas- 
cinated geologists back in the science 
support room in Houston. One rock 
looked like “green cheese”—until Scott 
raised his gold-tinted visor and saw that 
it was really gray. 

Elusive Fragment. Suddenly, Scott 
exclaimed: “Guess what we just found!” 
His prize was a rock made up of large 
crystals; to scientists his description indi- 
cated that it had once been molten and 
had cooled slowly, probably far below 
the surface. “The Holy Grail,” pro- 
claimed NASA Geochemist Robin Brett, 
who, like Scott, immediately concluded 
that the specimen could well be an elu- 
sive fragment of the moon’s original 
crust. The crystalline rock, the first large 
one of its kind found by astronauts, may 
well give scientists a new slant on the ear- 
ly history of the 4.6 billion-year-old 
moon. It may also expand man’s knowl- 
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edge of the primordial earth, where wind, 
water and crustal movements apparently 
obliterated all rocks older than about 3.4 
billion years. The prized rock, Scott re- 
ported later in a televised press confer- 
ence from space, was found on top of a 
larger brown rock—"‘sitting there like it 
was waiting for us.” 

Next day, the third foray from the lu- 
nar lander Falcon provided more scien- 
tific treasures. Returning to a core tube 
that they had driven deep into the lunar 
surface and had been unable to extract, 
Scott and Irwin tried again. “Ready,” 
said Scott as they hauled at the tube, 
“one. . .two. . . three. . . uhhh.” Af- 
ter six minutes of struggle, the tube came 
out. “Nothing like a little P.T. [physical 
training] to start out the day,” said Scott. 
His exercises were only beginning. Both 
men struggled for 20 minutes—uttering 
at least one audible obscenity—before 
they could separate the sections of the 8- 
ft.-long core, which had apparently weld- 
ed together in the vacuum and searing 
heat of the moon. 

Rille's Origin. Besides revealing much 
about the moon, the core may provide 
an intriguing record of the activities of 
the sun. Has it suddenly flared up dur- 
ing the past few billion years? Have its 
fires ever diminished? By studying the 
microscopic tracks left by the bom- 
bardment of cosmic rays in each layer 
of the core, and by looking for traces 
of an element like argon—which is 
blown from the sun to the moon in the 
stream of particles known as the solar 
wind—scientists may eventually get their 
answers, 

After returning to the rover, Astro- 


nauts Scott and Irwin drove to Hadley 
Rille, a long, winding, 1,200-ft.-deep can- 
yon whose origin has long been the sub- 
ject of scientific debate. While the rov- 
er’s remote-controlled TV camera fol- 
lowed them with its big-brotherly eye, 
the astronauts walked slowly down the 
rille’s gently sloping near side. On the al- 
most vertical far wall, they spotted at 
least two major layers of material. Even 
more interesting to the scientists in 
Houston was the astronauts’ report that 
the second major layer contained at 
least ten subordinate layers. 

Lunar Tumble. To Egyptian-born Ge- 
ologist Farouk El Baz, who helped train 
the astronauts, the layering meant that 
the rille was not created by the collapse 
of a single lava tube, as some lunar sci- 
entists have suggested, but by a number 
of separate lava flows. Not so, said As- 
tronaut Harrison Schmitt, a professional 
geologist himself and a member of Apol- 
lo 15’s back-up crew. He insisted that the 
rille could just as well have been the re- 
sult of faulting, or cracking, of the 
moon’s surface as it cooled off. 

As Scott and Irwin edged farther 
down into the rille, Nobel Laureate Har- 
old Urey, watching in Houston, ner- 
vously warned: “Don't get too close, 
fellows.” Moments later, catching a foot 
on a rock, Scott took a headlong tum- 
ble and fell clumsily forward on_ his 
right arm and shoulder, Not until Scott 
was helped to his feet by Irwin and con- 
tinued his jaunt did the world breathe 
easy. “This time,” vowed the unhurt 
Scott, “I'll look and make sure I don't 
fall over some silly rock.” 

A little later, Scott was on his knees 
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“FALCON’S” ASCENT STAGE BLASTING OFF 
Off it went into the wild black yonder. 


again, intentionally. Using a hammer, 
he chipped a large chunk off a big, lava- 
like boulder sitting on the rille’s ledge. 
Then he tucked the piece under his 
arm like a football and galloped en- 
thusiastically back to the rover. Sci- 
entists in Houston shared Scott's ex- 
uberance. He had apparently snared a 
valuable chunk of the moon's bedrock. 

Testing Gravity. Before re-entering 
Falcon for the final time, Scott un- 
expectedly demonstrated his scientific 
—and theatrical—expertise. Holding a 
hammer in his right hand and a feath- 
er from the Air Force Academy’s pet fal- 
con Hungry in his left, Scott said, “I 
guess One of the reasons we got here 
today was because of a gentleman named 
Galileo, who a long time ago made a 
rather significant discovery about falling 
objects in gravity fields.” 

Scott was referring to Galileo’s as- 
sertion that objects in the same field 
fall at the same rate of acceleration re- 
gardless of their weight. Only air re- 
sistance, Galileo told the skeptics of his 
day, caused a lighter object like a feath- 
er to descend more slowly. Because 
there is no lunar atmosphere, Scott 
had decided the moon would be a per- 
fect stage for a Galilean gravity dem- 
onstration. It was. Feather and hammer 
hit the surface simultaneously, and Scott 
jubilantly said, “How about that? This 
proves that Mr. Galileo was correct.” 

After Scott and Irwin climbed back 
aboard Falcon, TV watchers on earth 
were treated to their first view of a 
lunar launch. Unlike the huge Saturn 
rocket, which lifts ponderously and, at 
first, almost imperceptibly from the pad, 
Falcon suddenly shot up like a jack-in- 
the-box. Left behind was the lander’s 
lower stage, its gold insulation foil shred- 
ding and scattering in the engine’s blast. 
Almost simultaneously, the tape-record- 
ed strains of the Air Force song, Off 
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We Go into the Wild Blue Yonder, 
came from Falcon’s radio. “Hey,” said 
Scott. “a good smooth ride.” 

Busy Pilot. High overhead in En- 
deavour, Al Worden was making good 
use of his time. During his three lonely 
days of solo orbiting, he was busier 
than any previous command module 
pilot, working through a taxing schedule 
of scientific experiments. Worden’s first 
important finding was his observation 
of relatively young volcanically formed 
cones at the edge of the Sea of Se- 
renity. According to NASA _ scientists, 
this is the best evidence yet that the 
moon may have been volcanically ac- 
tive as recently as a billion years ago 
Until now, many scientists thought that 
the moon’s eruptions had ceased much 
earlier in its history. 

The S10 million package of instru- 
ments crammed into an equipment bay 
of Endeavour's service module provided 
equally spectacular findings. A mass 
spectrometer detected an eruption of car- 
bon dioxide gas and traces of hydro- 
carbons on the moon’s far side. Such 
emissions could be a sign of continued 
volcanism (although scientists cautioned 
that they might have come from En- 
deavour itself). Working in conjunction 
with a laser altimeter, X-ray and gamma- 
ray spectrometers radioed evidence of 
the moon’s chemical composition. Read- 
ings showed greater concentrations of 
aluminum in the lunar highlands than 
in the moon's maria. In addition, sen- 
sors detected a curious radioactive “hot 
spot” in the Sea of Storms. 

Later, on the homeward voyage, Wor- 
den conducted a more esoteric experi- 
ment. Pointing his instruments at X-ray 
sources far out in the galaxy, he recorded 
the emissions for clues that might be 
used to confirm the existence of “black 
holes”—weird, theorized remnants of 
huge, collapsed stars. He also 
awed earthlings—including his 
two daughters—by taking a tele- 
vised 18-min. walk in deep space 
some 200,000 miles from earth 
to retrieve the exposed film cas- 
settes from the service module's 
cameras. 

Brief Concern. Two hours af- 
ter their lift-off, Scott and Irwin 
were reunited with their hard- 
working buddy. After passing the 
precious cargo of moon rocks 
into Endeavour and closing the 
hatch, Scott said wistfully: “The 
Falcon is back on its roost and 
going to sleep.” In fact, it came 
to a thunderous end. After a 
brief flurry of concern because 
of a possible hatch leak, the as- 
tronauts cut loose the lunar mod- 
ule’s ascent stage and sent it 
crashing back to the moon's sur- 
face 59 miles west of Hadley 
Base. Its impact jiggled all three 
of the nuclear-powered seismom- 
eters on the moon, including the 
new Apollo 15 instrument. Geo- 
physicist Gary Latham of Co- 
lumbia University was delighted. 


The shock waves, he reported, indicated 
that the moon has a crustlike surface 
layer at least 15 miles thick. 

For the next two days, the reunited 
crew continued circling the moon—per- 
forming more experiments, photograph- 
ing parts of the lunar surface never 
before seen by man, and in the case of 
Scott and Irwin, catching up on some 
badly needed sleep. On the last day in 
orbit, activities perked up. The astro- 
nauts were awakened by the theme from 
the film 200]: A Space Odyssey and 
later launched a 78.5-lb. scientific sub- 
satellite into orbit around the moon. Al- 
most immediately, earthbound control- 
lers detected radio signals from the $1.7 
million instrument package. The sat- 
ellite’s sensors will provide new infor- 
mation about the plasmas and magnetic 
field in the vicinity of the moon. Ground 
trackers, recording irregularities in the 
satellite’s orbit, will also be able to 
map the variations in the moon's grav- 
itational field believed to be caused by 
“mascons” (for mass concentrations) un- 
der some lunar seas. As he caught a 
glimpse of the gleaming, spinning little 
moon outside his window, Scott ex- 
claimed: “Tally ho! That’s a very pret- 
ty Satellite out there.” 

Good Burn. Just before Endeavour 
disappeared behind the moon on_ its 
74th revolution, ground controllers gave 
ita “go” for one more important ma- 
neuver: firing the command ship's big 
20,500-Ib.-thrust engine to kick it out 
of lunar orbit. “Set your sails for home,” 
said Mission Control. “We're predicting 
good weather, a strong tailwind, and 
we'll be waiting on the docks.” Thirty- 
five minutes later, as Endeavour re- 
emerged and regained radio contact, 
Scott gave the happy word. The 2 min. 
21 sec. burn had been flawless. Said 
Scott: “Endeavour is on the way home.” 
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Paving the Way for Peking’s Entry 


We think the realities of the world re- 
quire that both |Peking and Taipei) be 
represented, One represents 700 million 
to 800 million people. In Taiwan there 
are 14 million or more people. And we 
think both should be represented in the 
United Nations. 


VEN though it was no great sur- 

prise, Secretary of State William 
Rogers’ formal announcement that the 
U.S. would actively support Peking’s ad- 
mission to the U.N. this fall was a mile- 
stone, reversing a policy that had en- 
dured since the first attempt to seat 
the mainland Communist regime 21 
years ago. 

The new U.S. policy was attacked 
by both Chinas, since each claims to 
be the sole and rightful representative 
of all of China’s people. But that did 
not deter the Administration. As Pres- 
ident Nixon told reporters in the Oval 
Office after returning from a swing 
through lowa and Ohio, China must be 
regarded not only as “the most pop- 
ulous nation in the world,* [but one] 
which potentially in the future could be- 
come the most powerful nation in the 
world.” 

Despite Washington’s “two-China” 
policy, Mao Tse-tung’s regime may 


The current U.N. estimate is 740 million, 
and most American demographers lean to 
ward 800 million But not even Peking is 
sure of the size of the population it com 
mands. The last published census, taken in 
1953, showed §83 million. Peking now claims 
700 million. But when American Journalist 
Edgar Snow asked Mao Tse-tung about these 
figures, the Chairman said in disbelief; “How 
could there be so many?” 
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ultimately enter the U.N. on its own 
terms—as the one and only Chinese del- 
egation. There is in fact only one seat 
marked “China” at the U.N. The U.S. 
effort to seat two delegations in the 
U.N.’s Manhattan headquarters (see box, 
page 25) will involve an effort to side- 
step a fundamental issue of represen- 
tation—if Peking takes the China seat, 
whom does Taipei represent? The strat- 
egy may not work; in truth, the U.S. 
might be relieved of some sticky dip- 
lomatic problems if it fails and Taipei 
is expelled. But the Administration re- 
jects suggestions that its effort to keep 
Faipei in the U.N. might be less than 
wholehearted. “We are going all out,” 
said George Bush, U.S. Ambassador to 
the U.N. “It's going to be difficult, but 
we believe we have a chance.” 

Desultory Demonstrations. Though 
the new U.S. policy put Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist regime at a decided 
disadvantage, Taipei was outwardly 
calm. The regime issued a terse state- 
ment that merely promised a fight for 
Taipei's “lawful rights and position” in 
the U.N.. and warned that the orga- 
nization could “drift into impotence and 
total failure” if Peking is admitted. 

In Taipei, where there had been some 
desultory demonstrations earlier, the 
Rogers announcement was received 
calmly. A few red, yellow and green post- 
ers urging the world to SAVE THE U.N., 
BLOCK THE COMMUNISTS” ENTRY ap- 
peared on downtown walls. The for- 
eign ministry organized regional con- 
ferences of its diplomats in Asia, Af- 
rica and Latin America in preparation 
for a new diplomatic offensive. The 
chances that such an offensive will suc- 


ceed are slim indeed. Only last week, 
Turkey became the eighth NATO mem- 
ber (of 15) to recognize Peking and 
sever relations with Taipei, and Greece 
may soon follow suit. With reason, the 
Nationalists are increasingly fretful 
about diplomatic isolation, and they are 
no longer summarily breaking relations 
with governments that recognize Peking. 

Taipei is also becoming less rigid 
about the conditions under which it 
would remain in the U.N. The regime 
now says that it will stay in the U.N. 
in order to “fight the Communists” if Pe- 
king is voted in. There is also talk in Tai- 
pei of staying on even if the Com- 
munists actually come to New York to 
occupy a seat. What if Taipei were 
voted out of its seat on the Security 
Council, as is almost certain, and could 
hope for no more than a seat in the As- 
sembly? Despite U.S. prodding, Taipei 
has yet to provide a clear answer. Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek must make 
the final decision, but he seems in no 
hurry. 

Disgusting Duet. It was Peking and 
not Taipei that exploded at Washington's 
announcement. The official New China 
News Agency thundered that the U.S. 
decision “peddles the preposterous prop- 
osition of two Chinas.” It accused Rog- 
ers of “barefaced lying,’ described the 
two-Chinas plan not only as “absolutely 
illegal and futile” but also as a “trick” 
designed to keep Taiwan in the U.N. 
and thus make it impossible for Pe- 
king to accept a seat. The Chinese 
seemed particularly worried about Ja- 
pan’s role; they insisted that Tokyo 
had a key “go-between” role in the “dis- 
gusting duet” played by Washington 
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Virtually every car in the world moves by a system 
known as rear-wheel drive. Which means the rear 
wheels push the car. 

The Audi (and, of course, the Eldorado) moves by 
a system known as front-wheel drive. Which means 
the front wheels pull the car. 

This gives you two distinct advantages: 

One, it lets you corner surer. Even on the meanest, 
most terrifying curve. 

And two, it gives you better traction on any kind of 
surface: rain, snow, mud, even ice. 

Besides the $7,400' Cadillac Eldorado, the Audi has 
some of the best features of six other great automobiles. 

1. The Audi has the same type of steering system 
as the Ferrari 512 racing car. 

2. The Audi has the same type of brakes as the 
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Porsche 917 racing car. 

3. It’s got the same amount of trunk space as the 
Lincoln Continental. 

4. It’s got the same headroom and legroom as the 
Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. 

5. Its interior bears a remarkable resemblance to 
that of the Mercedes-Benz 280SE. 

6. You get the same kind of expert service with an 
Audi as you do with a Volkswagen. Because a Porsche 
Audi dealer is part of the VW organization. 

Now for the Audi’s price: $3,600. 

For all 7 cars. 


The $3,600 Audi® 


Porsche Audi: a division of Volkswagen 


¢ East Coast P.O.E. Audi 1001 
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BABY 
BATH 


And 12 other Armco ideas for the smallest room in the house. 


Why didn’t some- 
body think of this before? 
A special fixture for 
infant bathing that also 
does double duty for hair 
washing and grooming. 

Now Armco has. And 
working hand-in-hand 
with our steel-using cus- 
tomers, Armco’s Market 
Development team has 
assembled a prototype 
bathroom that contains 
12 other innovative ideas. 
Like a recessed wall unit 
that combines the func- 
tions of a supplementary 
heater, hair dryer and 
drying cabinet for small 
items of clothing. And 
a “sunken” tub that fits 
into standard joist pat- 
terns. A slide-away scale. 
A tilting mirror unit that 
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houses a key-operated 
medicine locker. 

They’re all imagina- 
tive ideas involving steel. 
Imaginative ideas are the 
start of everything at 
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Armco. Ideas for im- 
proved materials. Ideas 
that help our customers 
widen their business 
opportunities and mean 
better products for 
everyone. 

Armco Steel Corpo- 
ration, General Offices, 
Middletown, Ohio 45042. 








and Taipei. N.C.N.A. saw dark portents 
in the recent visit of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
personal secretary, Chang Chun, to To- 
kyo; Peking seems to fear that Japan is 
easing into the role of protector of Tai- 
wan, which was under Japanese rule 
for a half-century before V-J day. 

The Administration was not surprised 
by the harsh words. U.S. officials un- 
derstand that Peking cannot change its 
tone too quickly; it must try to keep res- 
tive allies in North Viet Nam and North 
Korea content while “normalizing” re- 
lations with the U.S. Still there was 
some uneasiness at Peking’s vehemence 
—mostly beyond Administration circles, 


Forecasting what it would be like with 
Peking in the U.N., former Ambassador 
Arthur Goldberg said: “Let's not kid our- 
selves. They are going to be very, very 
troublesome.” Former G.O.P. Congress- 
man Walter Judd, long a stalwart friend 
of Nationalist China, complained that 
“in essence, what President Nixon said 
is, ‘If they won't give in, we will.’ ” 

The Administration counters that its 
willingness to back Peking’s admission 
to the U.N. is an unavoidable con- 
sequence of reality; in its own interest 
the U.S. needs to establish relations 
with the regime that governs one-fourth 
of the world’s population. 


Two United Nations Scenarios 


HAT annual rite of fall—the 

struggle over who should represent 
China in the United Nations—used 
to be fairly predictable. In past ses- 
sions, the drama has swirled around 
the so-called Albanian resolution, 
which offers the U.N.’s 127 members 
a simple choice: Taipei or Peking. 
This year, with the U.S. not only 
dropping its opposition to Peking’s 
entry but working for the seating of 
both governments, the delegates will 
be able to vote for one or the other 
—or for both. 

This opens the way to an almost in- 

finite number of tactical possibilities 
“With good staff work, we might 
come up with 5,000 scenarios and 
miss what actually happens,” said one 
U.S. expert. Nonetheless, seasoned 
U.N. watchers are concentrating on 
two possible scenarios, depending on 
how energetic the U.S. is in its effort 
to preserve Taipei's seat: 
HOW TAIPEI MIGHT GET THROWN OUT. If 
the pro-Peking forces feel strong or 
judge that Taipei’s support is in dis- 
array, Albania might call for “prior- 
ity consideration” of its resolution, 
which could bring it to a vote in late 
September or early October. The Al- 
banian resolution provides for the 
seating of Peking both in the General 
Assembly and in the Security Coun- 
cil, as well as the outright expulsion 
of Taipei. 

The key element of all this maneu- 
vering is the General Assembly rule 
that questions designated “important” 
require a two-thirds vote, while other 
questions including “procedural” 
matters can be settled by a simple ma- 
jority vote. The question of whether 
an issue is to be treated as important 
is settled by a majority vote. 

In the past the U.S. has always 
managed to block the Albanian res- 
olution by rounding up a simple ma- 
jority on a procedural motion de- 
claring the matter important. But hav- 
ing counted heads last year, the U.S. 
has concluded that it can no longer 
depend on enough support for this. 
In short, the Albanian resolution will 
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no longer be important. In the ab- 
sence of any other parliamentary ma- 
neuver, it is thus possible that a 
simple majority might vote for the Al- 
banian resolution as it stands, In 
that case, Taiwan would be out. 

HOW TAIPEI MIGHT HANG ON. To pre- 
vent Taipei's expulsion, the U.S. 
could resort to another parliamentary 
maneuver; it could make a procedural 
move calling for separate treatment 
of the Albanian resolution’s two parts, 
splitting the section that requires the 
seating of Peking from the section 
that requires the expulsion of Tai- 
pei. The logic behind such a move 
is simple: a majority of the General 
Assembly wants to seat Peking, but 
does not necessarily want to see Tai- 
pei thrown out. 

In this stratagem, admission of Pe- 
king would presumably be carried 
by a simple majority. Then, if the 
U.S. had its way, expulsion of Tai- 
pei would be defined as an impor- 
tant matter requiring a two-thirds 
vote, which the advocates of Tai- 
pei's ouster might fail to muster. 

Taking another tack, the U.S 
could introduce a separate procedural 
resolution declaring that Taipei is a 
U.N. member in good standing—de- 
spite uncertainties about what it rep- 
resents—and thus could not, under 
the U.N. charter, be ousted without 
a two-thirds vote. If either version 
were successful, Taipei would stay 
in the U.N.—and Peking probably 
would, as it has promised, refuse to 
take its newly won seat. 

e 

What of China’s permanent seat 
(and veto power) in the Security 
Council? Even if the U.S. success- 
fully defends Taipei’s seat in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Peking is almost cer- 
tain to be voted into the Security 
Council, where “China” is one of 
the five permanent veto-wielding 
members. The others, including the 
U.S., are unanimous in their desire 
to see Peking take its place. Thus 
they would have to try to “neutralize” 
Taipei's veto. 





COMMUNISTS 


The Crimean Summit 

It was quite a coincidence. The way 
Moscow tells it, the Communist Party 
boss of every nation in the Soviet bloc 
—with one notable exception—just hap- 
pened to be vacationing on Russia's 
Crimean peninsula last week. Since they 
were all on hand anyway, even Mon- 
golia’s Yumshagin Tsedenbal, why not 
get together for a little fraternal talk? 

The missing party chief was Ruma- 
nia’s independent-minded Nicolae Ceau- 
sescu, who was sunning himself on his 
country’s own Black Sea coast. Was he 
deliberately overlooked by the Kremlin, 
or did he refuse to attend what was in re- 
ality a Communist summit conference? 
The question was asked with some ner- 
vousness in Eastern Europe last week: 
in August 1968 the Soviet-led invasion 
of Czechoslovakia was preceded by two 
Warsaw Pact summit meetings from 
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RUMANIA’S CEAUSESCU 
Ominous parallels. 


which the leaders of Prague's “Spring- 
time of Freedom” had been excluded. 

There are other ominous parallels. 
The 1968 meetings were accompanied 
by military maneuvers, and last week a 
new Warsaw Pact exercise dubbed Opal 
71 began in Hungary, uncomfortably 
close to Rumania’s western frontier. Ear- 
ly next week full-scale war games are 
scheduled to begin in Bulgaria, near Ru- 
mania’s southern border. 

Cozy Relations. Moscow is irritated 
with Ceausescu for a number of rea- 
sons. Rumanian combat units have not 
participated in Warsaw Pact maneuvers 
for more than three years. Under a law 
that he concocted shortly after the 1968 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, foreign 
troops may not cross Rumanian terri- 
tory without permission from the Na- 
tional Assembly. As it happens, the As- 
sembly suddenly went into recess a few 
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days ago. That means that Moscow will 
have to fly three full divisions, totaling 
as many as 40,000 men, to the im- 
pending war games in Bulgaria, or ship 
them across the Black Sea—unless it 
wants to risk marching them through 
Rumania without official permission. 

What most unsettles the Kremlin at 
the moment, however, is Ceausescu’s 
cozy relations with China, particularly 
now that Peking and Washington are be- 
ginning to speak to one another. The 
Russians believe that the Rumanian lead- 
er helped to open Peking’s door to Rich- 
ard Nixon both before and during his 
own trip to Peking in June. With 600,000 
Russian troops stationed along China's 
borders and no sign of an end to the 
Sino-Soviet feud, Moscow considers 
Ceausescu’s conduct a grave breach of 
Socialist solidarity. 

Usual Secrecy. Accordingly, ever 
since Ceausescu returned from China, 
the Soviets have been seeking an op- 
portunity to get the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries together to censure him for his 
Asian indiscretions. Two weeks ago, the 
Soviet Ambassador to Bucharest handed 
Ceausescu a letter from Soviet Party 
Chief Leonid Brezhnev. Foreign dip- 
lomats in Rumania believe that the let- 
ter advised Ceausescu that a Communist 
summit was going to be held in the Cri- 
mea but they disagree over whether 
Ceausescu refused an invitation or was 
snubbed. But as one high-ranking Ru- 
manian official put it, “If we had been in- 
vited, we would have participated.” 

The meeting was surrounded by the 
usual secrecy; non-Communist observers 
are not even certain whether it was held 
at Sochi or 40 miles away at Pitsunda. 
Presumably, the conferees touched on a 
wide range of foreign policy problems 
—Berlin, the Soviet setback in the 
Sudan, China. What most interested 
Kremlinologists was the final conference 
communiqué containing a short but 
sharp denunciation of “left-wing and 
right-wing opportunism.” Translated, 
that means China on the left and Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania on the right. 

Ceausescu's Law. In view of such crit- 
icisms, how has Rumania’s leader man- 
aged to survive? For one thing, he has 
remained markedly conservative in do- 
mestic affairs. That has made it im- 
possible for the Soviets to accuse him 
of unorthodoxy. According to what 
Western observers call Ceausescu’s Law, 
the more daring the foreign policy, the 
more rigidly conservative the domestic 
climate. Accordingly, Ceausescu fol- 
lowed up his Peking trip with a tough 
crackdown on those “invidious Western 
influences” that the Soviets regularly 
criticize as bourgeois and decadent. 

Rumanians dubbed the new policy, 
which was announced only two weeks 
after Ceausescu’s return from China, 
the mini-culturala, after Peking’s Cul- 
tural Revolution. Among the casualties 
so far have been acid-rock music on 
state radio and in youth clubs (too West- 
ern), the movie Midnight Cowboy (per- 
verted) and the American TV series 
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The Untouchables (too violent). Ceau- 
sescu evidently believes that the mini- 
culturala begins at home; his teen-age 
son Valentin appeared last week with 
his formerly long locks closely shorn. 
He explained to friends that his father 
had ordered the haircut. 

Will Nicolae Ceausescu’s cultural pu- 
rity save him from Russia’s wrath? In 
all likelihood, the Russian-Rumanian cri- 
sis will prove to be nothing more than 
a Soviet campaign of intimidation. The 
situation is significantly different from 
Czechoslovakia in 1968; the Russians 


know that the Rumanians, like the Yu- 
goslavs, would fight if they were at- 
tacked. Even so, the current war of 
nerves is an uncomfortable reminder to 
many East Europeans of that terrible 
August three years ago. 





“Heard the latest from the 
White House? From now on 
we're to make love, not war.” 


DISARMAMENT 


Ban on Biologicals 


As they emerged from a conference 
room in Geneva’s Palais des Nations, 
Soviet Ambassador Aleksei Roshchin 
and U.S. Ambassador James Leonard 
made no effort to conceal their delight. 
They had just agreed on a draft treaty 
banning the development, production 
and stockpiling of biological weapons, 
and pledged to negotiate another treaty 
forbidding chemical weapons. Said 
Leonard: “We are particularly pleased 
that we are now engaged in applying 
real disarmament measures as opposed 
to earlier agreements that dealt with pre- 
ventive measures against rearming.” 

The agreement came after nearly two 
years of deadlock at the 25-nation 
Geneva Disarmament Conference. In 
March, Moscow abandoned its earlier 
position that biological and chemical 








weapons had to be covered in one trea- 
ty. Washington had insisted that chem- 
ical weapons be negotiated separately 
on the grounds that more stringent in- 
spection would be required. There was 
also the complication that the U.S. was 
using chemical weapons, notably tear 
gases and herbicides, in Viet Nam. 

The present draft treaty, which will 
eventually go to the U.N. General As- 
sembly, does not provide for an in- 
spection system, but violations may be 
brought before the Security Council. 
The Russians have never admitted to 
having any biological weapons, though 
intelligence sources say that Russia does 
have vast stockpiles. The U.S., which re- 
portedly has a billion lethal doses of 
nerve gas alone, has already started de- 
stroying its stockpiles. 

The draft treaty mentions “the im- 
portant significance” of the 1925 Ge- 
neva Protocol banning the use of gases 
and bacteriological agents. As it hap- 
pens, the U.S. never ratified that trea- 
ty. The Nixon Administration resub- 
mitted the protocol to the Senate in 
late 1969, but stated that it did not in- 
terpret it to include irritant gases and 
herbicides. Since this directly contra- 
dicted a 1969 United Nations resolution, 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
earlier this year asked the Adminis- 
tration to restudy the herbicide and 
tear gas question, There the matter rests. 


EAST-WEST 


Breakthrough on Berlin? 

“In negotiations,” Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko once ob- 
served, “it is the last 20 minutes that 
count.” Last week there were strong ru- 
mors in Bonn that the four-power Ber- 
lin talks, now in their 17th month, might 
be approaching the 20-minute count- 
down. When the Big Four ambassadors 
meet this week in West Berlin's old Prus- 
sian High Court Building, they are ex- 
pected to make it a marathon session 
that may last three days. Speculation 
was that they are ready to hammer out 
the last kinks in an “umbrella agree- 
ment” on the city’s status. Such a break- 
through could not come at a more 
fitting moment: this week marks the 
tenth anniversary of the building of the 
Berlin Wall. 

Decisive Stage. Though U.S. and 
British diplomats cautioned last week 
against undue optimism, and warned 
that it might be October or even later be- 
fore an agreement is reached, West Ger- 
man Chancellor Willy Brandt said in 
Sweden that the talks have reached a 
“decisive stage.” There were also in- 
dications that the Soviet side was 
Straightening out its signals. After last 
week’s Crimean summit talks, where 
Berlin was a key topic, East German 
Communist Party Chief Erich Honecker 
flew to Moscow. There he conferred 
with Soviet Party Leader Leonid Brezh- 
nev and Ambassador to East Germany 
Pyotr Abrasimov, the Soviet represen- 
tative at the Berlin talks. 
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The pace of the talks has been stead- 
ily accelerating since May. Until then 
the Soviets had insisted that access 
routes to West Berlin, 110 miles inside 
East Germany, be worked out by Bonn 
and the East German regime—which 
none of the Allies recognize diplomat- 
ically. But in May Moscow agreed for 
the first time since the end of World 
War II to guarantee free access to and 
from West Berlin. 

In return for this concession, West 
Germany and the Western Allies agreed 
to limit the Bonn government's presence 
in the city by barring certain official vis- 
its and meetings of the Bundestag (West 
Germany’s national assembly). 

Last Hurdle. After an overall agree- 
ment is worked out, West and East Ger- 
many will open direct talks on details 
relating to access to West Berlin—how 
checkpoints will operate, Autobahn and 
rail fees, procedures for searches. Then 
the whole package will go back to the 
Big Four for final approval. 

The Soviet desire to speed up the Ber- 
lin negotiations has become increasingly 
evident. An agreement would clear the 
last remaining hurdle for their cherished 
European Security Conference, aimed 
at nailing down the status quo in East- 
ern Europe and getting international rec- 
ognition for East Germany. It would 
accelerate the opening of NATO-War- 
saw Pact talks on troop reductions in 
Central Europe. Finally, it would prompt 
Brandt to seek Bundestag ratification 
of the nonaggression treaties of Moscow 
and Warsaw, which have been delayed 
pending a Berlin agreement. Whether 
such a settlement happens this week or 
later, the talks have certainly come a 
long way since the days when Nikita 
Khrushchev declared that West Berlin 
was like a “cancerous growth” that ought 
to be cut out. 


ISRAELI SOLDIER TENDING TOMATOES 





MIDDLE EAST 


Year of Peace and Decision 

A year ago last week, the guns fell si- 
lent along the Suez Canal as Egypt 
and Israel announced their acceptance 
of U.S. Secretary of State William Rog- 
ers’ plan for a cease-fire. At the time, 
United Nations Secretary-General U 
Thant declared: “The road ahead is 
long, arduous and uncertain, but if only 
there is a will for peace, all obstacles 
can be surmounted and peace will be 
achieved.” In the year since, few ob- 
stacles have been surmounted, and a for- 
mula for peace has yet to be found. 
But the year-long respite has produced 
a profound change in the mood of the 
combatants (see box, following page). 

Along the canal, Time Correspondent 
Marsh Clark found an almost dreamlike 
calm, the silence broken by only the caw- 
ing of a blackbird and the sound of pop- 
ular music from a radio in an Israeli 
bunker. Visitors were greeted by a red- 
and-white sign in Hebrew: LEISURE AND 
HOLIDAY VILLAGE. Near by, Israeli 
troops could see the skyline of the de- 
serted city of Suez shimmering in the 
haze, and sometimes caught a glimpse 
of Egyptian soldiers swimming, fishing 
or making occasional threatening ges- 
tures in their direction, For their part, 
the Israelis tended tomato patches, 
sunned themselves or played chess. As 
one ranking Israeli official put it last 
week, the peace has endured because 
“on all sides, there is a reluctance to re- 
sume fighting.” 

Sadat's Assurance. There is also a 
deep-seated resistance to making con- 
cessions to achieve a permanent peace, 
as U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Jo- 
seph Sisco rediscovered during a ten- 
day visit to Israel that ended last week. 
Sisco’s primary objective was to find 
ways to reach an interim settlement lead- 
ing to the reopening of the Suez Canal, 
thereby helping to ease Egypt’s humil- 
iation over the continued occupation of 
its territory by Israeli forces. The way 
for Sisco’s trip was paved by an as- 
surance given by Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat to Don Bergus, the se- 
nior U.S. diplomat in Cairo, that Egypt 
was still interested in achieving an in- 
terim settlement—providing it led to 
an eventual Israeli pullback from all 
Arab territory—and was still amenable 
to having the U.S. serve as a mediator. 

The Egyptians insist on at least a 
token presence of their troops on the 
east bank of the canal, and the U.S. is be- 
lieved to have suggested to the Israelis 
that they pull back to the Mitla Pass, 
some 25 miles from the canal. There 
were further reports last week that in re- 
turn for such a withdrawal, the Nixon 
Administration was considering a plan 
to sell Israel about 50 Phantom jets 
and 60 Skyhawks over the next three 
to four years. 

Sisco presented Israeli Premier Gol- 
da Meir with a bouquet at the final ses- 
sion (“So you are saying it with flow- 
ers,” she observed dryly), and described 





SISCO WITH MRS. MEIR 
An occasionally heated exchange. 


his talks with the Israelis as “friendly.” 
But on occasion they were fairly heat- 
ed. Some Israelis argued the rather By- 
zantine notion that by their very in- 
transigence, they were impelling Sadat 
to depend more heavily on the U.S. 
and less on the Russians for finding a so- 
lution; Sisco took the position that Sadat 
would be more likely to accept a peace- 
ful settlement if the Israelis were to 
show greater flexibility. The Israelis also 
expressed their fear of what is known 
in Jerusalem as the “losing war” syn- 
drome: that Egypt might decide to pro- 
voke a new conflict in order to lose 
and thereby force the imposition of a 
big-power solution. 

Arab Setbacks. The only concrete 
offer Sisco could extract from the hard- 
bargaining Israelis was a modest con- 
cession to withdraw five or six miles 
from the canal with the condition that 
no Egyptian soldiers cross to the east 
bank. When Sisco proposed a “sym- 
bolic” crossing of Egyptian troops to 
the east bank, Mrs. Meir replied quite 
sarcastically. She reminded him that 
last year, when Israel complained of mas- 
sive Soviet missile movements near the 
canal in violation of the cease-fire, Sis- 
co soothingly suggested that all those 
SA-3s were merely symbolic. 

When he left Israel, Sisco said: “I ex- 
pected no breakthroughs. None were 
achieved.” That was candid, but dis- 
heartening. When Egypt's Sadat de- 
scribed 1971 as the “year of decision,” 
one of the things he meant was that 
there would have to be some diplomatic 
progress if the year-old cease-fire were 
to last much longer. 

The Israelis realize full well that their 
relative strength has increased during 
the past year, if only because of the set- 
backs suffered by the Arabs. Two events 
all the others in the Arab 
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overshadow 





world: the death of Egypt's Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser, the Arabs’ only supranational 
leader, and the crushing by Jordan’s 
King Hussein of the Palestinian guer- 
rillas who long operated freely within 
his country’s borders. Only last month, 
in a continuing display of disunity, 
Syria and Iraq closed their borders with 
Jordan in protest against Hussein's 
routing of the guerrillas; two weeks 
ago, Libya’s impetuous young strong- 
man, Muammar Gaddafi, urged the Jor- 
danian army to overthrow its King. 

The Arab cause was further shaken 
by the recent coup and countercoup 
in the Sudan. Restored to power two 
weeks ago, Sudan’s Major General Jaaf- 
ar Numeiry accused the Soviet Union 
and Bulgaria of having had a hand in 
his temporary overthrow. Last week 
he summarily expelled the senior So- 
viet and Bulgarian diplomats in Khar- 
toum, withdrew his own envoy to 
Moscow, and sacked the five Communist 
Ministers in his Cabinet. Fearful of 
being attacked by angry Arab mobs, hun- 
dreds of Russian and East European 
technicians in the Sudan remained in 





launched an attack against him for 
his anti-Communist campaign, which 
included the execution of three top 
party officials, Numeiry demanded in 
fury that the Soviets end their di- 
atribe within 48 hours. 

Nobody's Satellites. Although dis- 
putes in the Arab world usually sound 
worse than they actually are, it was 
clear that the Soviet Union, which had 
heretofore been Numceiry’s chief military 
supplier, would never again be so strong 
in the Sudan. “Our people have re- 
jected the Communist Party and the 
ideas that it propagates,” Numeiry de- 
clared in an interview with Time Cor- 
respondent Eric Robins. “The recent 
events have proved that the dissolved 
Communist Party was isolated and that 
our people were faithful to their re- 
ligion, traditions and the principles of 
our own revolution.” He implied that 
the coup would improve the Sudan’s re- 
lations with China and even the U.S. 
There can be no resumption of dip- 
lomatic relations with the U.S. so long 
as the U.S. continues to support the Is- 
racli cause, said Numeiry, “but our eco- 
nomic and cultural relations with Amer- 


ica have endured, and I hope it may be 
possible to expand them.” He described 
his relations with China as “excellent,” 
knowing full well how much that would 
upset Moscow. Added Numeiry: “We 
are happy to observe a steady growth 
of cooperation with the Chinese in all 
fields.” 

Numeiry’s stance underscored the 
deep-rooted resistance in Arab lands to 
Communist ideology, as distinct from 
Soviet aid (Time, Aug. 9). Egypt, for ex- 
ample, relies almost totally on Moscow 
for military equipment, including some 
sophisticated Soviet aircraft—a handful 
of MIG-23s and about 20 SU-11s, the 
hottest planes in the Russian air force. 
Even so, President Anwar Sadat told a 
closed session of his Arab Socialist 
Union two weeks ago that Egypt would 
never become Communist, would never 
recognize an Arab Communist govern- 
ment and would continue to resist Com- 
munism throughout the Arab world. A 
prominent Egyptian added pointedly last 
week: “If the Soviets want to read po- 
litical interpretations into Arab arrange- 
ments with them, that is their business. 
We are the satellites of no one.” 


their quarters. When the Soviet press 


A Mood of Relaxation 


Time Correspondent Marlin Levin, who has lived in 1s- 
rael for 24 years, was slightly jolted last week to receive a 
stern warning from the Israeli Defense Forces that unless 
he did something about the poor condition of the bomb shel- 
ter in his basement, he might face a fine and trial. He was 
somewhat relieved to discover, however, that similar warn- 
ings had been sent to nearly every one of his 62 neighbors 
in Jerusalem's Nayot section, including a teen-ager who was 
using his family's shelter as a study room by day and a dis- 
cothéque by night. Nonetheless, writes Levin, the incident 
had a sobering effect after a year of peace. His report: 


pe this mean we're expecting another war?” my son 
Donnie, 12, asked when the letter arrived. “Not nec- 
essarily,” I replied. “But it does mean that the army wants 
you to get your bike out of the bomb shelter.” “And our 
trunks,” added my wife. 

e 

During the Arab siege of 1948, Israelis encouraged each 
other with the saying “Yihye tov’ (It will be good). During 
last year’s fighting along the Suez Canal, they said, “Yihye be- 
seder” (It will be O.K.). Now they don’t say anything, be- 
cause things are better than ever before. 

Today the grinding war of attrition seems strangely re- 
mote. No longer do people walk down Jerusalem's King 
George Street with transistors pressed to their ears. No long- 
er do newscasts begin with casualty lists; only 15 soldiers 
were killed by enemy action during the past year, by guer- 
rilla mines or bullets. No longer do old friends meet reg- 
ularly at funerals. At one funeral a young man in uniform 
murmured, “Who knows? I may be buried in the next 
grave.” About a week later he was. 

Not only do we not meet friends regularly at funerals, 
we hardly see them at all. Who has time, with all the Amer- 
ican tourists flooding the country? In one week last month, 
nine relatives from the U.S., four close friends and two 
friends of distant cousins were in Israel, With jumbo jets dis- 
gorging hundreds at a time, and more than 100 flights per 
day going in and out, Transport Minister Shimon Peres com- 
plains, “We prepared for 3,000 tourists a day. We did not ex- 
pect 10,000." Tourism in the occupied territories, from 
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Sharm el Sheikh to the Golan Heights, is also thriving. 

The cease-fire has gradually eased Israel's siege mentality. 
Police roadblocks have been replaced by radar traps to 
curb speeding. Strikes have increased. The “Black Pan- 
thers,” mainly underprivileged young people from Eastern 
countries, have taken to the streets to protest discrimination. 
Black-frocked Orthodox Jews have renewed their fight for 
an end to Sabbath desecrations by stoning buses. Four high 
school students sent back their draft notices, declaring: “We 
are not ready to serve in an occupying army.” 

Alarmed by such signs of relaxation, Golda Meir asked Is- 
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rael’s parliament: “What has happened to us in the past 
year? We are behaving as if there were no danger ahead of 
us, as if we had already achieved the peace we long for.” 
e 

Israel’s new mood is not a sign of weakness. But it is 
true that as the rewards of peace relieve the fears of the na- 
tion, the distaste for a resumption of hostilities is growing. 
For the first time last week I heard an army officer say that 
it might not be a bad idea to withdraw a certain distance 
from the entrenched positions along the Suez Canal. “After 
all,” he said, “we Israelis are not made to be moles.” 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


And Then There Were Two 

The filing deadline for South Viet 
Nam’s presidential elections came last 
week, and Nguyen Cao Ky’s chances 
went. In what one U.S. embassy of- 
ficial described as “the most critical 
week of the election,” President Nguyen 
Van Thieu managed to eliminate his 
Vice President from the October bal- 
loting. South Viet Nam's Supreme 
Court ruled provisionally that Ky was in- 
eligible to run because he lacked a suf- 
ficient number of certified endorsements. 
If the Thieu-controlled court confirms 
that decision, as is virtually certain, 
there will be a two-man contest be- 
tween Thieu and General Duong Van 
(“Big”) Minh—unless Minh carries out 
his threat to drop out on the grounds 
that the election is rigged. 

The key factor in shrinking the field 
was an electoral law that Thieu rammed 
through the National Assembly in June. 
It requires a candidate to submit to the 
Supreme Court the certified signatures 
of 100 provincial councilmen and city 
mayors (out of 550) or of 40 Assem- 
blymen (out of 191), The hitch—for Ky 
—was that in the 44 provinces. only 
the province chiefs could certify the sig- 
natures, and they all owe their jobs to 
Thieu. Ky submitted 102 endorsements. 
but only 62 were certified; the court 
ruled the rest invalid because the en- 
dorsers had already signed for Thieu. 
The President had amassed the aston- 
ishing total of 448 endorsements from 
councilmen and 104 from Assembly- 
men; Minh barely made it with 44 As- 
sembly endorsements. 

On Cue. When the search for pro- 
vincial endorsements looked utterly 
hopeless, Ky’s forces made a last-min- 
ute stab at the Assembly. There, 59 mem- 
bers had remained uncommitted despite 
Thieu’s pressure tactics. Suddenly, as if 
on cue, Dr. Tran Tam, a Catholic theo- 
logian and former Director of Infor- 
mation in the regime of Ngo Dinh 
Diem, declared himself a candidate, and 
28 Assemblymen just as suddenly en- 
dorsed him, thus leaving an insufficient 
number to validate Ky’s candidacy. Even 
before the filing deadline passed, Tam 
dropped from the race. Few observers 
believe the Tam candidacy was anything 
other than a Thieu ploy to block Ky. 

Ky, strapped for cash, probably could 
not have mustered more than 20% of 
the vote in the election. But that 20% 
might have been enough to let Minh 
slip into power, since most of it prob- 
ably would have been siphoned from 
Thieu's reservoir of votes—the military 
and the hard-liners. 

Will Minh now withdraw and turn 
the election into a farcical no-contest? 
The U.S. embassy, appalled at the pros- 
pect, is putting heavy pressure on him 
to stay in the race. As a measure of 
U.S. concern, Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker arrives in Washington this week 
for consultations at the White House, 
and it is safe to assume that the situ- 
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ation will be a major item on the agen- 
da. The signs are that, at least for the 
time being, Minh will stay. Says his run- 
ning mate, Saigon Physician Ho Van 
(“Little”) Minh, 35, who is no kin: 
“Ky’s elimination is an important fac- 
tor for us, but not the decisive factor. 
We are ready to accept a certain de- 
gree of pressure, of threats, of the use 
of administrative machinery to influence 
the vote. But there is a limit.” 

Made in America. Big Minh has 
been presented as the peace candidate 
and the Buddhist hero of the 1963 
coup. In fact, as admitted by one of 
his aides, his peace stance hardly dif- 
fers from Thieu's; the important thing 
is that Hanoi says it will not talk with 
Thieu, but will talk with someone else. 
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Minh’s real strength is that he is a south- 
erner, a nationalist, a reputably good sol- 
dier and a sympathetic personality. 

Thieu's great advantage lies in his con- 
trol of a huge government and military 
machine (“made in America,” says 
Minh) that can be used for campaigning, 
pressuring the voters, and, if necessary, 
falsifying the results. On that account 
alone, Thieu’s ticket is regarded as un- 
beatable by most observers. 

It is widely believed, however, that 
Thieu could win without resorting to du- 
bious tactics. Moreover, as a career of- 
ficer and a Catholic, he has substantial 
support among the 1,000,000 members 
of the military and Catholics, 2,000,000 
strong in a population of 17 million. He 
should win strong support in the popu- 
lous Mekong Delta with help from his 
wife and his running mate, ex-Premier 
Tran Van Huong, who are both closely 
identified with that area. Huong, a two- 
time mayor of Saigon, should also help 
Thieu win votes in the capital. 

Political Disruption. Thieu has grown 
increasingly intractable as far as the 
U.S. is concerned. The gradual U.S. 
withdrawal has significantly decreased 
Washington's leverage in Saigon. The 
new U.S. approach to China has re- 


duced that leverage further, largely be- 
cause Thieu fears that a deal is about 
to be worked out that will undermine 
him and his government. Thieu has 
made little headway in binding up the na- 
tion’s wounds. The morale of the ARVN 
is low, the government has failed to con- 
front the financial crisis evolving from 
U.S. withdrawal, and corruption gnaws 
relentlessly at the nation’s moral fiber. 

A recently captured Viet Cong doc- 
ument takes note of these difficulties. 
While conceding the Communists’ mil- 
itary inferiority, the document describes 
their political prospects with confidence. 
“We should clearly realize,” it continues, 
“that although the enemy has gained 
some temporary results, he has suffered 
serious political failure and given us ab- 





solute political superiority.” If the docu- 
ment presages a shift in Communist 
strategy from the military to the politi- 
cal, Big Minh and Little Minh could turn 
out to be the least of Thieu’s problems. 


LAOS 


The Twilight Zone 


The total budget for the Kingdom of 
Laos this year is a paltry $36.6 million. 
To fight a war there, the U.S. in fiscal 
1971 spent $284.2 miilion—or $141 for 
every one of the approximately 2,000,- 
000 men, women and children under 
government control. (The gross national 
product totals only $66 per capita.) 

These bizarre statistics are contained 
in a Once secret staff report released 
last week by the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee after five weeks of 
haggling with the Administration over 
declassifying its salient points. The fig- 
ures become even more bizarre when 
the cost of air operations—one of the fig- 
ures still classified, but reliably estimated 
at $1.4 billion—is included, bringing 
per capita expenditure up to an_ in- 
credible $900. The report was compiled 
after a visit to Laos last spring by Rich- 
ard Moose and James Lowenstein, both 
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former Foreign Service officers, who 
are the committee’s staff experts on 
Southeast Asia. Their findings at least 
partially lifted what Committee Member 
Stuart Symington called “the veil of 
secrecy, which has long kept this ‘se- 
cret war’ in Laos officially hidden 
from the American people.” The study 
also came to the discouraging conclusion 
that despite vast expenditures by the 
U.S., the military situation in Laos 
“is growing steadily worse, and the ini- 
tiative seems clearly to be in_ the 
hands of the enemy.” 

War by Proxy. Though the 23-page 
document focuses on the clandestine na- 
ture of U.S. operations in Laos, the 
fact is that quite a few nations are in- 
volved in the same way, The reason 
for the secrecy is that none of the na- 
tions want to be accused of violating 
Laotian neutrality, which is guaranteed 
by the Geneva accords of 1962. 

The North Vietnamese have always 
considered Laos vital in their struggle 
to unify Viet Nam. As early as 1953, 
an NVA division invaded Laos and 
slashed all the way to the Mekong. 
The Chinese have been working on an 
extensive road project in northern Laos 
since 1962, with a sizable military pres- 
ence for protection. According to the 
Moose-Lowenstein report, that presence 
has increased from 6,000 two years 
ago to as many as 20,000 today, and car- 
ries with it a concentration of anti- 
aircraft and radar installations, which 
makes the area one of the most heavily 
defended in the world. 

There is little doubt that the North 
Vietnamese were the first to violate the 
territorial integrity and neutrality of 
Laos. But for a variety of reasons, in- 
cluding domestic politics, the U.S. never 
responded openly to this situation. In- 
stead, Communist clandestine operations 
in Laos were matched—and often sur- 
passed—by the U.S. and its allies, 

Not all of the secret adventures are 
mentioned in the Foreign Relations 
Committee's report. But they include: 
American bombing missions in northern 
and southern Laos from Thai air force 
bases in Thailand; probes by U.S. Spe- 
cial Forces teams from South Viet Nam 
along the Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos; 
secret forays into China from north- 
ern Laos by specially trained CIA 
teams (now reportedly halted); the for- 
mation, funding and training by the 
CIA of an irregular army of up to 
15,000 Meo tribesmen; large-scale op- 
erations throughout Laos by Air Amer- 
ica, the CIA's unofficial flag line in 
Asia; and the recruitment, training 
and payment of at least 4,800 Thai vol- 
unteers to fight in Laos. 

The result is a curious war by proxy 
whose protagonists are the North Viet- 
namese and the American-backed ir- 
regulars. The cost has been particularly 
heavy for the Meos. Says Edgar (“Pop”) 
Buell, AID coordinator for northeastern 
Laos: “Back in 1960 we told the Meos 
they would only have to hold out for a 
year. They've held out for more than 
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ten. They're tired and badly cut up, 
and still we're telling them to hold out. 
They think it’s time for someone else 
to do the dying.” 

Heavy Cost. The main argument for 
this costly effort, as Symington pointed 
out last week, is that it “will buy more 
time for Vietnamization” by pinning 
down North Vietnamese troops in Laos. 
Without this effort, the North Vietnam- 
ese would have unrestricted use of Lao- 
tian supply lines to support their effort 
in South Viet Nam. “But what about 
Laos?” asked Symington. “The United 
States is using the people of Laos for 
its Own purposes, at a startlingly heavy 
increased cost to our taxpayers in mon- 
ey, and to the Lao people in terms of de- 
stroyed hopes, destroyed territory, and 
destroyed lives.” 


SEMRENDT—WET PAROOL 


Earlier, Thant proposed that U.N. ob- 
servers be stationed on both sides of 
the frontier to aid repatriation of ref- 
ugees. India rejected the plan because 
it implied that New Delhi rather than 
Islamabad was preventing the refugees’ 
return, 

> In Islamabad, Yahya issued a White 
Paper charging that 100,000 men, wom- 
en and children had died since March 1 
in a “reign of terror unleashed by the 
Awami League,” East Pakistan’s strong- 
est political party, with “the active as- 
sistance of Indian armed infiltrators.” 
He added that his regime's attack on 
the East March 25 was merely a pre- 
emptive attempt to avert a planned re- 
bellion, Observers who were in East 
Pakistan during the period called 
the paper a mixture of half-truths, 
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“Does anybody talk about Biafra any more? See what | mean!” 


PAKISTAN 
Growing War Threat 


In a televised interview aired through- 
out West Pakistan last week, General 
Agha Mohammed Yahya Khan was al- 
most preternaturally calm as he uttered 
the chilling words. “Total war with In- 
dia is very near,” said Pakistan's Pres- 
ident. “There is a limit to our patience, 
and we are very close to it.” Alarmist 
talk? Perhaps. Yet in the capitals of 
both countries, foreign diplomats rate 
the chances of averting a conflict at no 
better than fifty-fifty. 

The outlines of the 44-month-old 
Pakistani civil war have become all too 
familiar: the country’s more prosperous 
West pitted against the poor and pop- 
ulous East, with some 8,000,000 East 
Pakistani refugees fleeing to India (TIME 
cover, Aug. 2). Beyond the talk, last 
week brought these developments: 
> In New York, U.N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral U Thant warned the Security Coun- 
cil that the Indian-Pakistani border 
clashes “could all too easily expand.” 


juxtaposed events and outright lies. 
> In New Delhi, Yahya’s charges of In- 
dian collusion were seen as a buildup 
for a jihad, a Moslem holy war, against 
predominantly Hindu India. New Delhi 
is also concerned over Yahya’s casual 
declaration during a recent interview 
that Sheik Mujibur Rahman, the Awami 
League leader now awaiting trial for 
treason, “might not be alive” by Oc- 
tober. Last week 467 members of In- 
dia’s Parliament sent an appeal to 
U Thant to secure Mujib’s release. 

At week’s end New Delhi announced 
that Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko would visit India this week, re- 
portedly to discuss the danger of war. 
The fact that both China and the U.S. 
are providing aid to Yahya has made 
the Indians and Russians uneasy—not 
to mention many Americans. Indian of- 
ficials said it was unlikely that Gro- 
myko’s path would cross that of Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy, who will also 
be in Pakistan and India this week on 
a fact-finding mission as chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Refugees. 
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BRITAIN 
Sailor Ted’s Sinking Shipyards 
Or 
All’s Not Bonny on Clyde 


CHAPTER |: In Clydebank, a dreary riv- 
erside suburb of Glasgow, shipyard 
workers live in dread of massive lay- 
offs in a city where unemployment is al- 
ready almost 10%. The sprawling ship- 
yards, including John Brown's, builder 
of the Cunard Line’s famous Queens, 
have been on the verge of bankruptcy 
for several years. In 1968, three of the 
shaky companies are consolidated into 
the Upper Clyde Shipbuilders and sal- 
vaged by grants from Harold Wilson’s 
Labor government totaling $48 million. 
In June 1971, however, when Upper 
Clyde petitions the Heath government 
for up to $14.4 million in cash to keep 
it going, the Tories balk. They appoint 
a liquidator to reorganize the most vi- 
tal yards and, if necessary, let com- 
panies like John Brown’s die. To save 
the shipyards would be to run against 
Heath's effort to revitalize Britain’s fal- 
tering economy, and to his policy of giv- 
ing “no aid to lame ducks” as Britain 
prepares for entry into the Common 
Market. Finally, last week, the Con- 
servative government accepts an expert's 
report recommending drastic cutbacks 
at Upper Clyde, including liquidation 
of John Brown's; 6,000 employees will 
lose their jobs by March, and 10,000 
more jobs could go. Angered, 8,500 em- 
ployees seize the yards in a “work-in” 
to prevent their closing. 

CHAPTER II: On board his $50,000 41-ft. 
racing sloop Morning Cloud, off the 
Isle of Wight, Skipper Ted Heath has 
an important decision to make. In Par- 
liament, an emergency debate on the 
shipyard crisis is to be held. Labor 


M.P.s demand Heath's return from his 
yachting holiday to answer them per- 
sonally as captain of the ship of state. 


WAITE——THE SUN 
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“| just don’t understand people who say 
I’ve had an unsuccessful year.” 
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His absence would only un- 
derline the criticism of one 
Labor M.P. who a fortnight 
earlier had carped: “Does 
the Prime Minister realize 
that while he has been play- 
ing at this rich man’s sport, 
millions of working-class 
people have been having 
their sails trimmed by this 
reactionary government?” 
But Heath is also concerned 
with the state of Britain’s 
ships in the prestigious Ad- 
miral’s Cup races; at this 
point, his team is ahead of 
teams from 14 other nations. 
As leader of the British team 
and 1970's English Yachts- 
man of the Year, he is keen 
to captain Morning Cloud = 
during the inshore part of 
the races along The Solent. 

At 55, Heath has been a 
sailor for only five years, 
but he is now the first Prime 
Minister to be leading a British team 
in an international sports competition. 
He has reached the top in both his 
fields, not by natural flair, but by care- 
fully learning everything possible about 
the business of winning. Says Heath, 
who treats strategy sessions with his 
seven-man crew like Cabinet meetings, 
and who captains in the same com- 
manding style he brings to his Con- 
servative Party leadership: “I never 
cruise, I only race.” 

The question is whether he can race 
Morning Cloud and still catch a heli- 
copter for the parliamentary debate. He 
hesitates long enough for newsmen to 
make a major issue of his absence, 
then returns to London, leaving his sec- 
ond in command to race Morning Cloud. 
Labor is out to gibe at Ted's jibbing, 
and one Scots-accented Labor M.P. 
taunts; “Let’s have Ted. Or is he fast 
asleep on his yacht?” Next day Ted re- 
turns to continue the Admiral’s Cup 
races. His team is still ahead. 
CHAPTER I: A cool rain is falling on 
Clydebank. Labor's ex-Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson arrives at 11:45 a.m. out- 
side the iron gates at John Brown's 
yard. He is just in time for a warm wel- 
come by shop stewards, a quick brief- 
ing on the takeover, and a noon lunch 
with the workers. He pumps hands with 
worried men in flat checked caps and 
tells one apprentice: “This is a grim 
time, lad.” After a spot of tea and a 
puff on his pipe, Wilson climbs onto a 
chair and says: “I am here on behalf 
of the Labor movement to assert your 
right to work.” Harold is cheered as he 
leaves, but his trip has not guaranteed 
him a hoped-for political boost. The lat- 
est public-opinion poll shows that La- 
bor’s popular advantage over the To- 
ries has actually been cut from 11% to 
5% in the last month. 

At Clydebank, meanwhile, the shop 
stewards man the gates, checking that 
no machinery or materials are being 
trucked away. But the first firings are 
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HEATH & CREW READY FOR ADMIRAL’S CUP RACES 
No aid to lame ducks. 


scheduled for this week. Will the peace- 
ful “work-in” turn violent? Equally dra- 
matic, if not quite so important: Will 
Sailor Ted’s team win the coveted Ad- 
miral’s Cup? To be continued. 


THE VATICAN 


Sister Fiorella at the Gate 


Every summer, much to the Vatican's 
distress, the package tours that descend 
on St. Peter's Basilica seem to be more 
scantily packaged than ever. For years, 
grim-faced men were posted at the doors 
to tell the women and girls who ar- 
rived in minis or skimpy dresses that 
they were “indecently dressed.”* After 
the poor fellows absorbed innumerable 
punches from outraged husbands and fa- 
thers, however, the Vatican was ready 
to try something new—particularly with 
hot pants and the no-bra look in vogue. 

Last June the Holy See unveiled its 
own new look in guards: a no-non- 
sense, black-robed nun named Sister 
Fiorella. The stern, fortyish sister was in- 
stalled as Chief Censor on the steps of 
the Basilica on the theory that a nun 
might be fairly safe from assault by 
irate tourists. Before long, the question 
was: Was anyone safe from Sister Fior- 
ella? Newspapers nicknamed her “The 
Terrible Nun,” and she did her best to 
live up to the sobriquet. She turned 
away as many as 35 women a minute 
during peak periods (up to 2,000 a 
day), usually with a wave of the finger 
but sometimes by sprinting into the 
church to nab offenders who were bra- 
zen enough to try to slip past her. 

Alas, the flood of what Pope Paul calls 
“immodest fashion” was too much for 
Sister Fiorella. She disappeared from 
St. Peter's last week—a casualty, the 
Vatican announced, of “nervous depres- 
sion.” A novice nun has replaced her. 


* Meaning bare skin, not bare heads. The Vat- 
ican no longer requires that women cover 
their hair in church, 
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LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
No dissatisfaction. 


Historians may note that former Pres- 
ident Lyndon B. Johnson takes about 
four seconds to sign his full name, and 
only half a second for his initials. “Lyn- 
don’s faster than I am,” panted Lady 
Bird Johnson, trying to keep up with 
her husband as they both frantically au- 
tographed books, pamphlets and _post- 
cards at a benefit for the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Library in Austin, Texas. Be- 
tween autographs, Johnson chatted with 
book buyers, kissed babies and studi- 
ously avoided answering reporters’ ques- 
tions. Other than the newsmen, however, 
only one visitor left dissatisfied: a stu- 
dent who was yanked from the au- 
tograph line because he was carrying a 
copy of The Pentagon Papers. Said a li- 
brary spokesman: “Mr. Johnson only au- 
tographs books that are sold at the 
library sales office.” 

“This road work is making me a pris- 
oner,” the statement read, “since my 
friends can’t visit me any more unless 
they are mountain climbers or cave 
dwellers. As for myself, at 90, I just 
am unable to scramble over the ramps 
and jump across the ditches which they 
are digging around me.” The angry 
plaintiff was Painter Pablo Picasso, and 
his target was the construction company 
that had torn up the road in front of 
his Riviera retreat. The artist's words 
were worth a thousand pictures. A 
French judge gave the company 48 hours 
to fill in the ditches and restore Pi- 
casso’s right to a constitutional. 

The room in the Dayton hotel was 
supposed to have been vacant. So it 
was assigned to Zsa Zsa Gabor, in 
town for a summer-theater production. 
But when Zsa Zsa walked in and 
switched on the lights, she discovered 
that the room was occupied by a cou- 
ple of stark-naked men. “I was _pet- 
rified,”” she said. “It was scary.” The 
outraged Zsa Zsa checked into a rival 
hotel and refused to be mollified when 
the manager of the first hotel had the 
message “Zsa Zsa, We Love You” em- 
blazoned on his marquee and sent her 
a bouquet. “He's worse than an ex-hus- 
band,” said she. “He sent me white 
mums, which are for dead people.” 
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“Even if her name was Anne Bloggs,” 
says her riding instructor, “I would say 
that she is good enough to ride for Brit- 
ain in top international events.” Ac- 
tually, her name is Anne Windsor. Prin- 
cess Anne wants to ride in the Olym- 
pics next year, and if she doesn’t make 
the team this time, predicts one ac- 
quaintance, she will discourage prospec- 
tive husbands until after the 1976 games. 
To keep in training, the blonde prin- 
cess celebrated her 21st birthday with 
an all-night discothéque party highlight- 
ed by the nonappearance of Princess 
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PRINCESS ANNE 
No marriage. 


Margaret and her husband Tony Arm- 
strong-Jones, who are widely rumored 
to be spatting. 

A fruit-juice diet has whittled his 
weight down to 102 Ibs., and he ex- 
pects to level off at 70 to 75 Ibs. But Co- 
median Dick Gregory vowed last week 
that he will continue his 15-week fast 
until the war in Viet Nam is over. 
“Right now peach juice is flipping me 
out. I shop for clothes in the children’s 
department. It’s strange to see a 39-year- 
old man buying underwear in the dia- 
per department.” What will he do if 
the war lasts ten years? “Well,” he ad- 
mitted, “Ill just call a press conference, 
declare the war over and eat.” 

Canadian Prime Minister Pierre Tru- 
deau, who has long articulated the im- 
portance of a multicultural society, put 
his garb where his gab is. During a 
tour of the provinces, he took time out 
to stroll the streets of the French is- 
land of St. Pierre in an apache outfit, ac- 
companied by his wife Margaret in a 
billowing peasant skirt and shawl. Short- 


ly before, he had visited the town of 
St. Ann’s in the Scottish stronghold of 
Nova Scotia, where the versatile Prime 
Minister donned the tartan of his moth- 
er's Elliott clan. Said Trudeau to the as- 
sembled Scots: “I admire the tenacity 
of your struggle to keep your language, 
your culture and your traditions.” 

The 1926 trip from France to Eng- 
land took 14 hr. 31 min., and it made 
Channel Swimmer Gertrude Ederle one 
of the most famous woman athletes in 
the world. In New York City, the Flush- 
ing Chamber of Commerce honored 
Gertrude with a luncheon on the 45th 
anniversary of her historic swim. “I 
proved Women’s Lib 45 years ago,” 
said Gertrude, 64, looking proudly at a 
photograph taken after she had emerged 
from the chilly water. “People said wom- 
en couldn't swim the Channel, but I 
proved they could.” 

“I don’t interfere in my son’s love af- 
fairs,” said Aristotle Onassis in response 
to reporters’ inquiries about his son Al- 
exander’s girl friend. Residents of the 
Greek village of Porto Heli probably 
wish that Ari would take more interest 
than that, Alexander, 23, works for Ari’s 
air-taxi fleet at Olympic Airways in Ath- 
ens, 60 miles away, and until recently 
was whirring back and forth from the 
city to the villa rented by Fiona Thys- 
sen, the 39-year-old divorcee he has 
been seeing for more than three years. 
Vacation over, Fiona left for Switzer- 
land, but until she did, say the locals, 
the chopper noise was as regular as 
clockwork—and a lot louder. 
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ALEXANDER & ARISTOTLE ONASSIS 
No interference. 
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Never a rough puff 
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Hever c. rough pull, Not with tie 


taste of extra coolness in Kools. 
And now, for more smooth sailing, 
we're offering you the world’s most 
popular sailboat, the Sea Snark, 
Ordinarily you'd pay about $120 
for this portable, unsinkable eleven- 
foot sailboat. But you can get it 
from Kool for only $88 (includes de- 
_ livery) and one Kool carton end 
flap. So get Kool and stay cool, 
_ with the Sea Snark, and the only 

cigarette with the taste of extra 
_ coolness. Kool. 












Sea COOL OFFER! 

Special bargain price covers delivery of a complete sailboat 
(pictured at right), including thirty-pound molded polysty- 
rene bull, aluminum mast and spars, forty-five square-foot 
nylon sail, fittings, lines, rudder, centerboard and sailing 
instruction booklet, 

Allow six weeks for delivery. This offer expires December 
31, 1971, is limited to U.S.A., ond is open only to those 21 
years of age or over. 

Important: Make certified check or money order payable to: 
Kool Sailboat Offer. Mail to P.O. Box 3000, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 40201. , = 

Please send me_______ SEA SNARK(S). For each boat | enclose o carton end flap from any size 
KOOL plus $88. [} Certified check. [] Money order. | am 21 years of age or over, 


Name. 





Address 





City 
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GARBAGE-STREWN STREET IN CLEVELAND 


State of the Ecology 

As he fingered a thick, blue-covered 
volume last week, Richard Nixon 
quipped to Russell Train, head of the 
Council on Environmental Quality: “Is 
there any color in here? Environmen- 
talists aren't against color are they?” 
Train started to explain the high cost 
of using colored pages in Government 
reports, but the President raised his 
hand and went on: “What we want to 
do is get the color out of the water. 
Let’s see,” said the President, looking 
at the book’s blue cover again, “blue 
skies, blue water. Maybe we should make 
that the slogan for next year, That's 
not a bad idea.” 

A pretty good one, in fact. But the 
book in the President’s hand, the sec- 
ond annual report of the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, presented a some- 
what cloudier picture of the present 
State of the ecology, while pointing out 
a few bright spots. Some of the high- 
lights: 

AIR POLLUTION has generally increased 
since 1969. However, emissions from 
autos, a major source of air pollution, 
“have apparently reached the peak lev- 
el,” and may now be on the decline as 
older cars are replaced by newer ones 
with antipollution devices. There has 
also been a slight drop in solid-waste 
emissions into the air, probably because 
there is less open burning in municipal 
dumps. 

MONITORING of the environment has been 
sharply stepped up. There are now, 
for instance, 10,000 water-quality sta- 
tions to constantly check the nation’s 
fresh waters. In New York State, 22 
monitors, linked by special telephone 
lines, transmit data on pollution levels 
to a central computer located in A\l- 
bany. By pinpointing unusual concen- 
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trations of air and water pollutants, 
officials can more easily locate sources 
of trouble. Meanwhile, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency is working 
on plans for an integrated monitoring 
system to provide similar data for na- 
tionwide pollution control. 

TOXIC MATERIALS are a growing worry, 
particularly lead and mercury. The 
amount of mercury in fish is expected 
to rise because more microorganisms 
are being produced by the increased 
amounts of nutrients, mainly from in- 
dustry and agriculture, in U.S. waters. 
The microorganisms move up the food 
chain into fish, and man eats the fish. 
Heavy doses of mercury can result in 
nervous-system damage, even death. 
Lead, long a factor in urban air pol- 
lution, has now been found in the oceans. 
The upper layers of the oceans seem to 
be polluted with industrial lead, says 
the report, and “atmospheric levels of 
lead may be reaching the point at which 
widespread adverse health effects are 
likely.” 

INNER CITIES present the worst concen- 
tration of nearly every kind of envi- 
ronmental problem. The urban poor 
breathe the nation’s worst air because 
polluting industries and business districts 
tend to be concentrated near their neigh- 
borhoods. Vacant lots and streets are 
often littered with garbage, a sight, says 
the report, that might well lead an inner- 
city inhabitant to conclude “that his 
neighborhood is being discriminated 
against,” while others may add to the lit- 
ter out of frustration and anger. In ad- 
dition to these problems, the urban poor 
must contend with possible lead poi- 
soning from peeling paint and ancient 
water pipes joined with lead compounds 
Most ghetto dwellers, moreover, cannot 
escape their situation. Superhighways, 
while speeding the more affluent out of 
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cities to parks and beaches, cut inner-city 
people off from nearby river and lake 
fronts, and reduce recreation areas. As a 
first priority, the council urges reform 
and revenue sharing to help shore up ur- 
ban tax bases and thus help cities build 
rapid-transit networks, better parks and 
better homes. There are signs of local 
political action by inner-city residents 
themselves. In several large cities, “envi- 
ronmental” groups have sprung up to 
help battle the worst problems. 

SOLID WASTES are an increasing problem, 
though more industries are re-using 
waste products in the factory. At the con- 
sumer level, the use of packaging ma- 
terials is expected to jump from the 
1970 level of 578 Ibs. per person to 
more than 660 Ibs. by 1976. This up- 
ward trend will continue unless indus- 
try recycles many more of its waste 
products. 

The council is hardly precise on the 
extent to which the nation’s environment 
is actually getting better or worse. The 
reason is the lack of statistical infor- 
mation on pollution. What the report 
does suggest is that fighting pollution 
will take time and money—about $105 
billion by industry and the various lev- 
els of government by 1975. The cost 
will obviously be borne by consumers 
and taxpayers, quite possibly aggravating 
inflation. But putting the best face on 
the situation, Train judged that the im- 
mediate costs of controlling pollution 
will not constitute a strain on industry, 
as such costs “are well within the ca- 
pacity of our economy to meet.” Many 
businessmen will disagree. 


Flying Dutchman of Garbage 


Hardly anyone noticed when the 
Dutch vessel Stella Maris steamed out 
of Rotterdam harbor last month with 
600 tons of poisonous chlorified al- 
iphatics on board. It had carried many 
similar cargoes before, and AKZO, the 
giant Dutch chemical complex that char- 
tered the Stella Maris, routinely an- 
nounced that the chemical wastes would 
be dumped far out at sea—900 miles 
from Holland and 600 miles from Nor- 
way. But somehow, a telex message in- 
forming Norway of the plan was gar- 
bled en route; instead of 600 miles, the 
print-out read 60. As a result, the Srel- 
la Maris became an international issue 
and something of a latter-day Flying 
Dutchman: wherever it tried to dump 
its cargo, it was shooed away by local 
authorities. 

Norway expressed “deep concern” 
about the ship’s course. Though the 
telex mistake was cleared up, the Stel- 
la Maris was shadowed by an Irish pock- 
et destroyer that apparently had not 
received word of the error. Then the 
Stella) Maris changed course for a 
point about 800 miles south of Ice- 
land, the same dumping grounds, said 
AKZO pointedly, “where the Americans 
used to dump their chemical garbage 
and sometimes their radioactive refuse.” 
But before dumping, it headed for the 
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“STELLA MARIS” IN FAROE ISLANDS 
Hazards far beyond a ship’s wake. 


nearby Faroe Islands to take on fuel 
—only to find that the islanders had 
blocked the port with their own ships 
to prevent dumping anywhere near 
their home. Eventually the “Ship of 
Shame,” as the British papers dubbed 
it, was ordered to sail back to Rot- 
terdam, where it docked two weeks 
ago in the early morning hours to 
avoid the fate of another refuse ship, 
which protesters had decorated with 
paintings of human skulls. The chemicals 
that caused all the trouble will be 
stored in the Rotterdam area and even- 
tually destroyed in a special furnace 
that AKZO is building at a cost of 
$3,000,000. 

Changed Name. The episode served 
one useful purpose—focusing public at- 
tention on chemical dumping in_ in- 
ternational waters. As AKZO officials 
rightly pointed out, many other com- 
panies are doing exactly the same 
thing. Some 2,000,000 tons of chemical 
wastes a year are dumped at sea by 
ships sailing from Dutch ports alone, 
and Dutch, German, Belgian and Swiss 
industries are suspected of adding an- 
other 5,000,000 tons to the total. Last 
week a German tanker left Rotterdam 
loaded to the gunwales with hydrochloric 
acid, which it poured into the At- 
lantic. At about the same time, the Brit- 
ish freighter Topaz took on 1,300 tons 
of radioactive wastes from Belgium, Hol- 
land, France and West Germany at 
the Belgian port of Zeebrugge. The 
wastes, with a half-life of three months, 
were discharged into the Bay of Bis- 
cay. The Stella Maris, meanwhile, has 
changed its name to the less noticeable 
Constance, and will continue to carry 
chemical wastes. 

Such dumping creates hazards far be- 
yond a ship’s wake. It reduces fish pop- 
ulations and can jeopardize entire ma- 
rine ecosystems because chemical po- 
tency is magnified as it passes up the 
food chain to larger and larger fish. 
Next month France, Britain, West Ger- 
many, Belgium and Holland will take 
up the problem at The Hague at a pre- 
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paratory meeting for a United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environment 
to be held in Stockholm next year. 
Among proposed controls: a registry 
of elements discharged into oceans and 
global monitoring of ocean pollution. 
As the U.S. sees it, rather than trying 
to police polluters, which would take 
a special U.N. navy to accomplish, it 
would be better to create uniform stan- 
dards among maritime nations; the na- 
tions would then be expected to en- 
force the standards themselves. An Ad- 
ministration-approved bill now pending 
before the House would control off- 
shore dumping by stringently regulating 
what wastes leave U.S. ports. One 
catch: most of the proposals concern 
dumping near the shore (there is a sep- 
arate agreement on discharging oil at 
sea, a practice that will probably be 
banned entirely by 1975, or 1980 at 
the latest). At present, neither the U.S. 
nor any other nation has taken a 
stand on protecting the oceans beyond 
the twelve-mile limit, which many coun- 
tries do not recognize anyway (see 
THe Law). Small island nations like 
Japan and Britain, in fact, have made 
it plain that they will fight any pro- 
hibition on mid-ocean dumping because 
they simply have nowhere else to bury 
their wastes. 


Sluicing the Eagles 

Around lambing time last spring, per- 
sistent reports drifted into Washington 
of huge piles of dead eagles in Wy- 
oming. The stories were discounted at 
first. There are only about 2,000 or so 
bald eagles left in the U.S. outside of 
Alaska, and an estimated 8,000 to 10,000 
golden eagles. As an endangered spe- 
cies, they are protected by strict federal 
laws from hunters, including ranchers, 
who hold to the largely disproved con- 
viction that eagles are responsible for 
the mass slaughter of lambs. 

Last week the reports of slaughtered 
eagles turned out to be all too true. 
Not only had 770 golden and bald ea- 
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gles been killed in Wyoming, but they 
had been shot in the least sportsmanlike 
way of all—from helicopters. Testifying 
before a Senate subcommittee, James 
Vogan, a balding, heavy-set helicopter 
pilot from Murray, Utah, told how he 
had ferried sharpshooters and so-called 
“sportsmen” over ranches in Colorado 
and Wyoming to “sluice” the eagles. 
Sluicing is what Westerners call the un- 
sporting act of shooting sitting ducks, 
or eagles. Vogan also said that he knew 
of $15,000 paid to the flying service 
that owned the helicopter by Herman 
Werner, a Wyomingite who is the state's 
largest sheep rancher. 

Official Anger. Vogan’s disclosures 
provoked a storm of official anger in 
the capital. Secretary of the Interior 
Rogers C.B. Morton proclaimed the 
shootings a “national outrage,” and his 
department promised to prosecute the 
hunters. Agents dispatched to Wyoming 
by Senator Gale McGee, before whose 
committee Vogan testified, had also 
found evidence of “substantial, willful 
and deliberate slaughtering of eagles.” 
Last week McGee’s men found proof: 
a cache of about 60 eagles, badly de- 
composed and buried six feet deep under 
the remains of other animals. 

Such killings could have far more 
than merely local effect. Wyoming is 
on a major north-south flyway for ea- 
gles, and any slaughtering there affects 
the numbers of the great birds in other 
states. Moreover, Wyoming, says State 
Representative John Turner, an expert 
on bald eagles, “is the last place where 
golden and bald eagles are found in sig- 
nificant numbers as resident birds. Col- 
orado has already lost its resident bald 
cagles.” Besides the aerial sluicing, at 
least a hundred eagles have died in Wy- 
oming in recent years by electrocution 
on power lines. Another score was killed 
last May when Rancher Van Irvine bait- 
ed antelope carcasses with thallium sul- 
fate, ostensibly to kill coyotes, a vio- 
lation of state fish and game regulations 
for which he paid $679 in fines last 
month. 
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AMERICAN BALD EAGLE 
“Willful and deliberate slaughter.” 
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YOURE BEING ROBBED! 











irtually every time that you spend 
money, whether at the supermarket, de- 
partment store, drugstore, or gas sta- 
tion, you're being ROBBED! You're 
being duped, hoodwinked, and swindled out of 
the full value of your money by a combination 
of deceptive selling techniques that include 
Madison Avenue double-talk, mendacious sales- 
manship, and insidious labeling and packaging 
ploys The Chairman of the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate says that decep- 
tive selling is today’s “most serious form of 
theft, accounting for more dollars lost each 
year than robbery, larceny, auto thefts, em- 
bezzlement, and forgery combined.” Sidney 
Margolius, the dean of American consumer writ- 
ers, asserts that “Never in the 30 years I have 
been reporting on consumer problems has the 
public been as widely and steadily exploited as 
today.” And Ralph Nader, the nation’s most re- 
nowned champion of consumer rights, states 
that “Nowadays consumers are being manipu- 
lated and defrauded not just by marginal,fly-by- 
night hucksters, but by America’s blue-chip busi- 
ness firms.” In short, commercial flimflammery 
is rife throughout the nation and the American 
consumer is being victimized as never before. As 
a partial antidote to this widespread fraud 
and deception, an intrepid, authoritative, new 
publication has been launched. Its name is 
Moneysworth. 





Moneysworth, as its name implies, aims to 
see that you get full value for the money you 
spend. It rates competitive products as to best 
buys (as among cameras, hi-fi’s, automobiles, 
and the like); it offers tips on how to save mon- 
ey (they will astound you with their ingenuity); 
and it counsels you on the management of your 
personal finances (telling not only how to gain 
maximum return on your investments and sav- 
ings, but also how to protect your money 
against the ravages of inflation). In short, 
Moneysworth is your own personal consumer 
crusader, trusted stockbroker, and chancellor of 
the exchequer —all in one. 


Perhaps the best way to describe Moneys- 
worth for you is to list the kinds of articles it 
prints: 


Earn 12% on Your Savings (Fully Insured) 

How to Buy A Car for $125 Over Dealer's Cost 
Inaccurate Billing by the Phone Company 

The Advantages of a Swiss Banking Account 
The New Minicars: An Evaluation 


14 Recession-Wracked Cities Where Real Estate 
Is Selling for a Pittance 


“Consuming Fire’’— Moneysworth takes aim 
at companies that are defrauding the public 


Unsafe at Any Height—A comparison of the 
safety records of America’s airlines. 


A Consumer's Guide to Marijuana 

Free Land and Free Money from Uncle Sam 
Stocks that Are on the Rebound 

Send Your Child to College Abroad 


The Moneysworth Co-operative-Details of a 
price-discount co-op (for purchasing typewriters, 
cameras, and the like) that Moneysworth sub- 
scribers automatically become members of 


How Much Are You Worth?—An amazingly sim- 
ple chart gives you the answer in 60 seconds 


High-Priced Lemons— Mechanical failures on 
brand-new Imperials,Continentals, and Cadillacs, 


The Link Between Heart Attack and Coffee 
The Economics of Being Black 

Cashing In on Canada’s New “Floating” Dollar 
Cyclamates: Did America Overreact? 

How to Buy Art Without Getting Framed 


Critics’ Consensus—A regular feature of Moneys- 
worth in which the opinions of leading book, 
record, and film critics are tabulated, 
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Providing Your Teenager with Contraception 
“Unit-Pricing”—The most revolutionary develop- 
ment in food stores since trading stamps. 

The Effect of Air Pollution on Potency 


The Great Odometer Gyp-—How rent-a-car com- 
panies take the American public for a $10-mil- 
lion-a-year ride 


“No Load” Mutual Funds—A list of 45 funds 
that return the equivalent of an 8% profit at the 
very moment of investment. 


12 Ways to Put the Touch on Friends—And 12 
ways to demur, 

How to Buy Medical Insurance Without Trauma 
The Encouragement of Reckless Driving by GM, 
Chrysler, and Ford—Verbatim quotes from their 
souped-up ads in hot-rod magazines. 

Taking Stock of Your Stockbroker—Nine ways to 
probe his probity. 

Legal Ways to Beat Sales Taxes 

Co-ops and Condominiums Explained 

“The Safest Car of 19_”—A_ new series of an- 
nual awards by the editors of Moneysworth., 

How to Break a Lease 

Land Investment in Australia—At $1.20 an acre, 
land down under rates high among speculators. 
How to Sue Without a Lawyer 

The Impending Ban on Leaded Gasoline-How 
it should affect your next car purchase. 

A Guide to Legal Abortion—Including the costs 
in different states. 

And Now, Microwave Pollution—An exposé of 
the damage wrought to humans by radar, clec- 
tronic ovens, and TV transmission, 

Social Security's Special Rules for Women 

How Metrecal Hurts Your Diet 

Life Insurance: A Legalized Swindle—A Hartford 
actuary tells why he believes that “more than 
90% of American policies are sold through mis- 
representation, deceit, and fraud.” 

Teaching Your Child the Value of Money—With- 
out having him overvalue it. 


How to Handle Computerized Dunning Letters 
Taxproof Money—A collection of highly creative, 
little-known, perfectly legal gimmicks. 

How to Distinguish Health from Hokum at the 
Health-Food Store 

Blindness Caused by Contact Lenses 


Don't Buy U.S. Savings Bonds—Why they make 
a terrible investment, how they undermine sound 
government fiscal planning, and why one leading 
investment counsellor says, “They are palmed off 
mostly on rubes and financial boobs.” 


G.E.’s New Synthetic Diamonds: Will They Ruin 
the Value of Real Diamonds? 


The Truth about Cut-Rate Gasolines 
“No-Fault” Insurance Clarified 
Checking Up on Your Social Security Account 


That's the Spirit—Big bargains in booze, beer, 
and brandy. 


Stop Chewing the Fat—How to read the new 
labels on frankfurters 

Free Checks—A list of 200 banks that allow un- 
limited writing of personal checks. 

Bootleg Birth-Control Pills 


When in Doubt, Deduct—The ten most common 
forms of income-tax overpayment 


$99 Fares to Europe 


n sum, Moneysworth is a hip, trustworthy 
financial mentor. It reflects the quint 
essence of consumer sophistication 


In format, Moneysworth is a newsletter. It is 
designed for instantaneous communication and 
easy reference when you're shopping. It is pub- 
lished fortnightly, This ensures you that the in- 
formation in Moneysworth will always be up- 
to-the-minute. Product ratings will appear pre- 
cisely when you need them most (automobiles 
and sailboats will be rated in the spring, for 


example, and Christmas gifts and ski equip- 
ment in the fall.) 


In style, Moneysworth is concise, pragmat- 
ic, and above all, useful. It is also completely 
forthright. Moneysworth does not hesitate to 
name brand names (whether to laud or lam- 
baste them), to identify big corporations when 
they gouge the public, and to quote the actu- 
al prices and discounts that you are entitled to 
and should be getting. Moneysworth can af- 
ford to be this candid because it carries no ad- 
vertising whatsoever; it is beholden to no one 
but its readers, 


The editors of Moneysworth are a team of 
hard-nosed, experienced journalists. The editor- 
in-chief is Ralph Ginzburg, creator of the flam- 
boyant magazines Fact, Eros, and Avant-Garde. 
Mr. Ginzburg was the first editor to provide a 
platform for Ralph Nader to express himself on 
the subject of automobile safety. Moneys- 
worth’s executive editor, Warren Boroson, 
was formerly an editor of Medical Eco- 
nomics. Herb Lubalin, the world’s foremost 
graphic designer, is Moneysworth’s art director. 
Together, these men will produce the first 
and only—consumer magazine with charisma. 





Moneysworth is available by subscription 
only. Its price is $10 a year. However, right 
now you may order a special introductory 
Charter Subscription for ONLY $S! This ts 
HALF PRICE!! 


Moreover, we are so confident that Moneys- 
worth will prove indispensable to you that we 
are prepared to make what is probably the most 
generous subscription offer in publishing his- 
tory: We will absolutely and unconditionally 
guarantee that Moneysworth will increase the 
purchasing power of your income by at least 
15%-—or we'll refund your money IN FULL, 
In other words, if you now earn $10,000 a year, 
we'll guarantee that Moneysworth will increase 
the value of your income by at least $/,500-—or 
you get your money back. As you can sec, a 
subscription to Moneysworth is an absolutely 
foolproof investment. 

To enter your subscription, simply fill out 
the coupon below and mail it with $5 to: 
Moneysworth, 110 W. 40th St., New York, 
New York LOO18, 


We urge you to act at once. Stop being 
robbed and start “ your Moneysworth. 


‘nila 


N.Y, N.Y. 10018 
5 


I enclose $5 for a one-year subscription | 
to Moneysworth, the authoritative new 
consumer newsletter. | understand that I 
am paying only HALF PRICE! Moreover, 
Moneysworth guarantees that it will in- 1 
crease the purchasing power of my in- 
come by at least 15% or J will get my 
money back IN FULL, 4 
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All children may have been created equal in the 
eyes of God. But once they get into a classroom, 
it’s another story. 

As any teacher can tell you, students don't 
learn the same things at the same speed. 

Albert Einstein breezed through math courses. 
Yet he was no Einstein at history. Some of our 
greatest writers had trouble passing spelling 
tests. And you don't have to be a detective to 
know what kind of marks your doctor brought 








When are the schools going to 


home from penmanship class. 

There's a tremendous need for individual in- 
struction, say our educators. And thanks to some 
modern new learning aids, schools are beginning 
to get help in this area. 

One such aid is the Chester Electronic Educa- 
tional Information System from GTE Information 
Systems, Inc. It sounds complicated. But it's 
really one of the simplest, most natural ways to 
help teach kids today. 


stop treating our kids as equals? 


Each student sits in front of a closed-circuit 
TV set with a pair of earphones. What he sees and 
hears is a lesson. Not everybody's lesson—his 
lesson. 

If a point is a little hazy, he can dial a number 
on the system's telephone dial and see it again. 
If everything's clear, he can dial another number 
and go on to the next lesson. 

Meanwhile (and this is an important mean- 
while), the teacher is free to work with each 








student on a one-to-one basis. 

So far, more than half a million students in 
more than 400 schools are using our new system. 
Which means it's a success. 

But then, how could the idea miss? Doesn't 
every mother and father think their kid belongs 


ina class by himself? 
GTE 
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LOOK BACK ON ANGER 


@ ee of the most chilling modern parables is a short sce- 
nario of the absurd by Eugene Ionesco titled Anger. 
The playlet takes place on an idyllic Sunday in an idyllic coun- 
try town, where strollers shower coins and smiles on the 
local beggar, and husbands treat their wives with adoring def- 
erence. Eventually, in all the town’s houses and apartments, 
everyone sits down to Sunday lunch. One after another, the 
husbands discover flies in their soup. Smiles turn to frowns, 
soothing words to cross ones. Insults are delivered and _re- 
turned. Crockery goes smashing. Soup (with flies) pours in tor- 
rents from under doors. The police arrive. The civic distur- 
bance turns, absurdly, into global war, and then into an atomic 
Armageddon. The final scene, projected on television, is of the 
planet exploding—because of a fly in the soup. 

Tonesco’s black joke scarcely exaggerates the monstrous dis- 
proportion, the near pathology, of latter- 
day anger, If every period has its char- 
acteristic emotion, anger must surely be 
ours—the mask of cracked civility, the 
furious heart beneath. Yale President 
Kingman Brewster described the com- 
parative calm of the American campus 
last winter as “eerie tranquillity,” and 
the U.S. as a whole now seems to be en- 
joying relative quiet after the stormiest 
period of demonstrations, bombings and 
riots. That very calm gives us time to 
look back on anger. But eerie is nev- 
ertheless the operative word. The fact 
that we find tranquillity unnatural is the 
most terrible confirmation of what we 
have come to accept as natural. 

Anger is the emotion we tend to feel 
when in doubt about what else we feel. 
Anger, once justly listed among the sev- 
en deadly sins, today is becoming one 
of our most praised values, In raising 
anger to an emotional ideal, we have 
gravely misgauged the limited utility of 
adrenaline’s quick flashes. In art, anger 
is regularly mistaken for sincerity, if 
not inspiration. One is advised to peddle 
one’s cool art with a hot sell. A mas- 
ochistic public quivers deliciously not 
only before the real fire of the Genets, 
the Becketts and the Mailers but before the plastic brim- 
stone of their less gifted imitators. All too often the angry me- 
diocrity gets away with bullying his audience, like Jimmy Por- 
ter in John Osborne's Look Back in Anger, that pilot proj- 
ect for the personality of the ‘70s. 

e 

In politics, anger is too easily confused with moral in- 
dignation. But moral indignation purges itself through ac- 
tion, while anger tends to purge itself through rhetoric, As 
Organizer Saul Alinsky suggests, anger in politics sub- 
stitutes for all other games the game of “Kill the umpire!” 
Far right and far left, the angry man in politics prefers the 
pleasure of being furious to the pleasure of actually having 
un effect. Demanding final solutions only, he chooses, in Crit- 
i¢ Renata Adler's words, “to use the vocabulary of total vi- 
olence, cultivate scorched-earth madness as a form of con- 
sciousness (of courage, even), to call history mad.” 

Not just “righteous anger” but anger of any kind has 
also become the accepted proof of moral conviction. It is 
the way we act out certainty when we do not really feel it. 
As other emotions become less sure, less confident, anger 
amalgamates with them. Even love, itself, can become a ju- 
mior partner. What fierce, cannibalistic love scenes we stage 
in films and even in private lives! Such Who's Afraid of Vir- 
ginia Woolfishness! Such ripping and tearing! Such savage, 
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FRANCIS BACON: STUDY FOR A HEAD 


winner-takes-all grappling! The fistfights in Five Easy Pieces 
seem like friendly interludes of token mayhem compared 
with the knockdown and drag-out lovemaking. Not the 
least among the crimes of angry art is that it makes sen- 
timental art (Love Story, etc.) the polar alternative. 

The astonishingly high standing of anger today can be ver- 
ified thus: it is not only regarded as moral but as something 
even better, healthy and therapeutic. A fight a day Keeps 
the doctor away, Psychiatrist Theodore Isaac Rubin sug- 
gests in something called The Angry Book. With a burst of ear- 
nest lyricism, he asks: “Have you ever experienced the 
good, clean feel that comes after expressing anger, as well 
as the increased self-esteem and the feel of real peace with 
one’s self and others?” In The Intimate Enemy, Dr. George 
R. Bach, a clinical psychologist, turns anger into an art, or pos- 
sibly a science. “Intimate hostilities,” he 
guarantees, “can be ‘programmed.’ ” Dr. 
Bach has his own slogan: The family 
that fights together stays together. And 
don’t worry if you aren’t very good at 
being angry. Dr. Bach will teach you. 

“Anger,” Dr. Bach concludes, “cannot 
be dishonest”—the security-blanket gen- 
eralization that all the anger buffs cling 
to, and one as perilously misleading as 
“in vino veritas.” Upon Bach’s mis- 
apprehension, America’s newest industry, 
group therapy, founders, Venting hostility 
is sO simplistically scripted as the “Mo- 
ment of Truth” that a whole cult of 
anger fakers has developed, not unlike 
the faith fakers who also deceived them- 
selves into salvation at other and earlier 
camp meetings. 

e 

Anger ought to be an alarm system 
that warns us of our deepest concerns. 
But left to itself, it can become an un- 
discriminating rant, equalizing the serious 
and the trivial, the horrors of Biafra 
and the poor quality of frozen dinners. 
What should be the most generous of 
emotions too often ends up as a variety 
of egotism. I am angry, screams the 
man of the Apocalypse, therefore I am. 

We are accustomed to daily anger. We cannot live with- 
out it. Civilization and its discontents are too burdensome 
to bear with equanimity, But we can at least improve the qual- 
ity of our anger. We can refuse to glamorize it when it is self- 
indulgence, the sound of baby shoes stamping. We must 
acknowledge its profound shortcomings as a purgative. An- 
ger finally is the emotion of impotence—mortality up against 
its limits and refusing to recognize them. 

Without pity or grief or laughter, anger is neither 
moral nor healthy but simply dehumanizing. In lIonesco’s 
scenario, just before the planet blows up, a man sitting in 
a café turns puce and explodes. Which is more de- 
structive, lonesco seems to ask, the atom bomb that swats 
all those flies or the chain-reaction anger behind it, dis- 
integrating a man into his obsessions? In either case, the 
lonesco moral is clear: in the 20th century, anger re- 
quires safety standards. 

A diet of tranquilizers? Electrodes in the hotspots of the 
brain? Genetic engineering? The men in white jackets are 
waiting with newfangled anger cures. The scientist who in- 
vents bombs also invents alternatives. If these cures appear 
nearly as frightening as the malady they treat, who knows? 
Perhaps a better kind of cure is simply to get angry, just a lit- 
tle angry, about anger. 

® Melvin Moddocks 
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Books dont talk 
but they have a lot to Say. 





Listen to the wisdom of our great authors. 
Hear the beautiful sounds of our poets. 
Let them stimulate your mind and help 
you create images of any time, anywhere. 
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White Parents, Black Children: 


Transracial Adoption 

“We had three children and we want- 
ed one more. I was about to go off 
pills when I read an article about Amer- 
ican Indian children and I thought, why 
not?” That, as Housewife Judy Meredith 
of Boston explains it, ts how she and 
her husband—both white—came to 
adopt a 13-month-old Indian called 
Tommy and a two-week-old black baby 
named Jackie. The Merediths’ decision 
is part of a growing phenomenon known 
in sociologist’s jargon as_ transracial 
adoption. Last year 2,200 black babies 


CINDY SKILTON & ADOPTIVE SISTER 


THE MEREDITH FAMILY 


“We cannot wait until society is prepared.” 


were adopted by white U.S. families, 
compared with only 700 in 1968. To- 
day there are more than 10,000 “T.R.A 
families” in all 50 states and in the ten 
Canadian provinces. 

Today's Child. The trend is due part- 
ly to changing racial attitudes, but even 
more to an acute shortage of white ba- 
bies brought about by the pill, easier 
abortion laws, and an increasing num- 
ber of unwed mothers who keep their off- 
spring. Because of the shortage, adop- 
tion agencies have changed their tac- 
tics. Instead of catering to childless par- 
ents in search of “perfect” white infants, 
many now concentrate on the needs of 
hard-to-place youngsters who are beyond 
infancy, physically or emotionally nand- 
icapped, black—or even all three. One 
such is Cindy Skilton, a seven-year-old 
black girl who wore braces on her legs 
until last month. She 1s now the adop- 
tive daughter of Dave and Audrey Skil- 
ton of Los Angeles. To get such chil- 
dren out of temporary foster homes 
and mind-withering institutions, some 
agencies even cooperate in efforts to ad- 
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vertise them. Generally this is done by 
picturing particular children in columns 
such as “Today's Child,” which appears 
in the Toronto Telegram and is syn- 
dicated in 130 Ontario newspapers, or 
on TV programs like the Ben Hunter 
Matinee in Los Angeles and its imi- 
tators across the country 

As another spus to adoption of “spe- 
cial-needs children,” agencies have re- 
laxed eligibility rules for prospective 
parents. A capacity to understand young- 
sters who are “different” has become 
more important than marital status, 
youth, education, income, race or re- 
ligion. Instead of charging fees, private 
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agencies—and public ones in seven states 
—sometimes offer subsidies to families. 
Despite such changes, average T.R.A 
parents are still much like conventional 
adoptive parents: 98% are married; most 
are under 40; well over half are col- 
lege educated: two-thirds earn at least 
$10,000 a year; and a majority go to 
church regularly. Psychologically, Los 
Angeles Psychoanalyst Judd Marmor 
told the National Conference on Social 
Welfare, T.R.A. families are likely to 
be self-confident, self-aware, and given 
to judging people as individuals. 

Not that T.R.A. parents are without 
prejudice. Families in the West or South- 
west, for example, have more readily 
adopted blacks than Indian or Mexican 
kids. Asian children are often welcomed 
in the South, though blacks are usually 
not. A study in Britain recently found 
that some T.R.A. parents tended “to 
deny their child’s color, or to say he 
was growing lighter, or that other peo- 
ple thought he was suntanned and did 
not recognize him as colored. Sometimes 
the reality was fully accepted only af- 








ter the very light child had grown no- 
ticeably darker after being exposed to 
bright sunlight on holiday.” 

Though parents may try to ignore a 
child’s blackness, the child himself can- 
not. Establishing a sense of identity, hard 
for many adopted children, is even hard- 
er for the T.R.A. youngster. One black 
Montreal teen-ager, brought up by 
whites, refers to Negroes as “them” and 
to whites as “us.” Similarly, Bill Kirk, 
who was adopted at age three by Ontario 
Sociologist H. David Kirk and is now 17, 
reports that “I think like a white man, 
and when I get out into the world, that is 
maybe going to hang me up a bit.” 

Common Fear. To deal with these 
problems, adoptive parents—most no- 
tably those in Montreal’s Open Door 
Society, a pioneering organization in 
transracial adoption—sometimes spon- 
sor seminars on black history or meet 
to discuss mutual difficulties They 
may encourage their children to get to- 
gether regularly with black youngsters, 
to study their heritage and to re- 
member their natural parents. For ex- 
ample, Kirk’s 18-year-old daughter Deb- 
bie, a Puerto Rican, spent a month 
working at a day-care center in Puer- 
to Rico, She explains: “I wanted to 
see the people that I was from—the cul- 
ture, the language and society.” 

Besides the special problems of mixed 
adoptions, interracial families must face 
all the other dilemmas common to con- 
ventional adoption. How and when 
should they tell a child about his origins? 
How can a youngster learn to master 
what psychiatrists say is a common fear 
—that his natural parents abandoned 
him because there was something wrong 
with him? How should adoptive parents 
respond to a youngster’s curiosity about 
his biological family? 

Psychoanalyst J, Cotter Hirschberg of 
the Menninger Foundation favors telling 
kids the facts between ages four and sev- 
en, “when the strength of the family is at 
its greatest” for the child, He urges moth- 
ers to tell about adoption only when they 
feel comfortable and do not see it as a 
guilty secret. In addition, he advocates 
letting children express their feelings 
freely, especially “their anger at having 
been separated,” and he believes they 
should be helped to understand that their 
nattral- parents gave them up because 
they could not look after them. As for 
the common longing to seek out natural 
parents, American experts are shifting 
from the old view that reunion is always 
bad to the idea that it can be helpful in 
some instances. In other cases, it helps 
children just to be reminded of their nat- 
ural parents. Judy Meredith, for exam- 
ple, tells her youngsters on their birth- 
days, “I bet your mommy is thinking of 
you today.” 

Between Worlds. Most whites who 
adopt children of other races are manag- 
ing the problems remarkably well. But 
there are opponents of mixed adoption. 
Most vocal among them are the black 
separatists, who fear loss of the Negro’s 
heritage through assimilation. Even inte- 
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This car is loaded Wael cons whiy it 





shouldn't be under $1800. 


1. Thick, wall-to-wall nylon 
carpeting. 

2. Whitewall tires. 

3. Tinted windshield. 

4. Anti-rust undersealant. 

5. Fully reclining and 
adjustable bucket seats. 

6. Sealed lubrication system 
(no chassis lubes ever). 

7. Up to 28 miles a gallon. 

8. Up to 94 miles per hour. 

9. Lined trunk. 

10. Armrests front and rear. 

1]. Full wheel covers. 

12. Unit body construction. 


uggested retail price 2-Door Sedan. 
Ri , 


Inland freight, dealer prepara 


13. Flo-thru ventilation. 
14. Front disc brakes. 


15. Five-bearing crankshaft. 


16. Bumper guards. 

17. Vinyl interior. 

18. Trip mileage meter. 

19. 73 horsepower engine. 

20. 161.4 inches in length. 
§9.3 inches in width. 

21. Can of touch-up paint. 

22. Glove box. 

23. Tool kit. 

2A. Windshield washer. 

25. Cigarette lighter. 

2%. Dome light. 

27. 4-speed synchromesh 
transmission. 

28. Curved side windows. 

29. Parcel shelf. 

30. 30-foot turning circle. 


31. Swing-out side rear 
windows. 


32. Double edge keys (go in 
either way). 

33. Anti-freeze. 

34. 2-barrel carburetor. 

35. Heavy-duty battery. 

36. 3-point front safety belts. 

37. Spare tire recessed in trunk. 

38. Passenger assist grip. 

39. Coat hooks. 

Everything you've just read is 

included in the price of the 

$1798* Toyota Corolla. 


TOYOTA 


We're quality onented 








You woul 

like it in the 

Northern Plains: 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


new Exposition Building on August 
13th and 14th. Again, proceeds will be 
donated to the Crippled Children’s 
Hospital and School. The gala Sioux 
Empire Fair Charity Horse Show is just 
one of the many cultural and 
recreational activities that have helped 
make Sioux Falls the “New 
Crossroads of the Nation.” And 
helping Sioux Falls meet its energy 
needs is natural gas, piped in by 
Northern Natural Gas Company and 
distributed by Central Telephone 


Spectators gaze in admiration, as a 
trophy is awarded at the Annual Sioux 
Empire Fair Charity Horse Show 

This national award winning program 
has rapidly gained prominence as one 
of the outstanding horse shows in 

the midwest. And little wonder. Only top 
quality horses are exhibited. The 
beautiful music, decorations and many 
connected social functions, make the 
show one of the highlights of 

South Dakota's summer season. This 
year’s program will be held in the 











and Utilities Corporation. For complete 
information about plant location 
opportunities in Sioux Falls, contact 
the Area Development Department, 
Northern Natural Gas Company, 2223 
Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebraska 68102 


Northern 
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Ga company | 








grationist blacks and whites worry about 
the ability of white parents to equip 
black youngsters for survival in a prej- 
udiced world. They are concerned over 
all sorts of seemingly minor problems, 
such as a white parent’s lack of experi- 
ence in combing a black child’s kinky 
hair (“There’s just no way to do it gent- 
ly,” says Urban Planner Thomas Nutt). 
Another danger: stereotyped ideas of 
black intelligence that may crop up when 
an adopted child is the only black in his 
school and neither his teacher nor his 
classmates expect him to do well. Both 
blacks and whites are wary of civil rights 
crusaders willing to sacrifice a child to 
prove a point or to promote integration. 
“A child should be loved for himself, not 
as a symbol,” observes an official of the 
Illinois Department of Children and 
Family Services. 

T.R.A. youngsters, says Sociologist 
Kirk, can become “people between 
worlds.” Other things being equal, Mon- 
treal’s Open Door Society concedes, 
placing black children with black parents 
is best. The trouble is that other things 
rarely are equal; too few black families 
can afford adoption, and most are reluc- 
tant to apply for children because they 
are afraid of being rejected by white 
adoption agencies. But given a choice be- 
tween leaving black kids (or children of 
other racial minorities) in institutions or 
placing them with willing white families, 
most experts would vote for the latter. 
Says Clayton Hagen of the Lutheran 
Social Service in Minnesota: because 
children need homes, “we cannot wait 
until society is prepared. A_ person 
who finds his identity in his race can- 
not bring up a child of another color. 
But a person who finds his identity as 
a human being can well be a parent 
to another human being.” 


“You Will Remember Forever” 

For years sleep researchers have sus- 
pected—in the face of considerable 
doubt—that learning during slumber is a 
possibility. Now scientists have come up 
with what they believe to be the first 
clear-cut evidence that such effortless 
learning can take place. 

Experimenting with 20 high school 
and college students who had never stud- 
ied Russian, Psychologists C. Michael 
Levy and Wilse B. Webb of the Univer- 
sity of Florida undertook to teach them 
six Russian nouns and their English 
meanings. For two nights, just before the 
students dropped off to sleep, they heard 
a “conditioning tape” that assured them 
they would learn while they slept if they 
were willing to do so. For the next five 
nights, when they had fallen asleep, the 
students heard a recording of the paired 
nouns after a taped voice identified as 
that of “your Russian teacher” promised 
that “you will remember these words 
and their meanings forever.” The re- 
sults: a recall rate that ranged from 
10% when the tapes were played early 
in the night to 30% when they were 
played toward morning. 
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Tortured Tastes 


What tastes like ambrosia to one man, 
observed the ancients, may sit like ash- 
es on the tongue of another. Now mod- 
ern medicine has discovered that a sin- 
gle tongue can be just as unpredictable 
— if its unfortunate owner suffers from 
idiopathic hypogeusia.* The newly iden- 
tified ailment, described by National In- 
stitutes of Health researchers in the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, attacks the senses of taste 
and smell to the point that the patients 
may become unable to detect all but 
the strongest flavors or aromas. In se- 
vere Cases, a victim’s favorite food odors 
may become offensive to him. 

The NIH team became interested in 
the condition when baffled private phy- 
sicians began referring individual pa- 
tients to neurologists. The Government 
scientists studied 35 of the 3,000 Amer- 
icans known to suffer from idiopathic hy- 
pogeusia. The doctors confirmed the 
symptoms by placing drops of sour, 
sweet, salt and bitter solutions on the 
subjects’ tongues and holding solutions 
smelling like onions or burned rubber 
under their noses. The NIH researchers 
were puzzled as to the cause of the con- 
dition but decided that it does not ap- 
pear to be psychosomatic. At least half 
of the patients developed their symptoms 
following influenza-like illnesses. Others 
began to suffer from the disability after 
undergoing surgery unrelated to the 
nose, mouth or throat. None had read- 
ily observable abnormalities of the sen- 
sory organs. But Dr. Robert Henkin 
reported that when taste buds were ex- 
amined with an electron microscope, 
marked cellular anomalies were noted. 

Partial Relief. Those complaining of 
loss of the sense of taste said that eat- 
ing was like chewing and swallowing 
flour paste or sawdust. Those suffering 
from loss of the sense of smell re- 
ported that they were unable to detect 
the aroma of foods or the odors of 
smoke or escaping cooking gas. Sev- 
eral women reported that they had 
served rancid foods to their families be- 
cause they did not notice the spoilage. 

In cases where both taste and smell 
were affected, the patients suffered more 
intensely. A 48-year-old professional sol- 
dier who developed hypogeusia follow- 
ing an intestinal operation found him- 
self unable to stand the taste or smell 
of most foods. A 53-year-old pizza mak- 
er said that many foods “smelled or tast- 
ed like manure or decayed garbage.” 
He had to quit his job and limit him- 
self to a bland diet. Some victims be- 
came so depressed that they contem- 
plated suicide. 

Doctors cannot as yet offer a cure, 
but they can provide some relief from 


* Idiopathic means of unknown or spontaneous 
origin; hypogeusia means diminished taste 
acuity, 





the most severe symptoms. Zinc sulfate 
capsules diminish the disease’s sensory 
distortion. Why the metallic medicine 
helps is uncertain, but it can make eat- 
ing tolerable, if not pleasurable. 


Why Knuckles Crack 


As schoolboys and a good many an- 
noyed mothers and teachers are aware, 
knuckle joints can be made to crack. 
What no one has fully understood is 
why. Some have speculated that the 
noise is caused by the snapping of bone 
against bone, or by the movement of ten- 
dons over bony projections within the 





FINGER-STRETCHING EXPERIMENT 
Internal explosions. 


joint. A trio of British researchers has 
now solved this minor medical mystery. 
According to Anthony Unsworth, Dun- 
can Dowson and Verna Wright of the 
University of Leeds, knuckle noise re- 
sults from the explosion of gas bubbles 
in the synovial fluid that fills the joint. 

The three base their finding on ob- 
servations and X-ray photographs of 
17 patients who volunteered to have 
their finger joints stretched on a spe- 
cially designed machine. The _ tests 
showed that stretching increases the 
space between the finger bones, thus re- 
ducing pressure on the clear, viscous sy- 
novial fluid that lubricates the joints. 
This causes tiny gas bubbles to form 
within the fluid. As the pressure con- 
tinues to decrease, these bubbles burst 
and release their energy as noise. The 
gas does not escape. Instead, as the 
joint returns to normal position, the 
gas is reabsorbed into the synovial fluid 
over a period of 15 minutes. This ex- 
plains why most knuckle crackers must 
wait a while for the satisfaction of per- 
forming an encore. 
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The Pain-Am Games 


Since their inception in 1951, the qua- 
drennial Pan-American Games have 
served as a kind of Olympic warmup ses- 
sion for strong U.S. teams. American 
athletes have so dominated the Pan- 
Am Games, in fact, that International 
Olympic Committee President Avery 
Brundage began to wonder whether they 
might be too good for their own good. 
Shortly before the opening of the sixth 
Pan-Am Games in Cali, Colombia, the 
83-year-old Brundage observed: “It 
doesn’t look good for the U.S. to be col- 
laring three-quarters of the Pan-Am 
medals. It's not good for sports, the 
games or the U.S. There has to be 
some resentment by the other countries.” 

Biggest Shocker. Avery need not have 
worried. The games had barely begun 
when it became apparent last week that 
the U.S. team was perhaps facing its 
toughest competition ever. The first sur- 
prise came in rowing, an event in which 
the U.S, copped six of seven first-place 
medals in the 1967 games. All but scut- 
tled by crack crews from Argentina 
and Brazil, the U.S. oarsmen were un- 
able to pull to a single victory. Un- 
impressed by Abner Doubleday’s na- 
tional origins, a seasoned Cuban base- 
ball team then defeated a squad made 
up of U.S. collegians 4-3. The biggest 
shocker of all, though, happened in bas- 
ketball, a sport in which the U.S. is sup- 
posedly invincible. Before a chanting, 
cheering crowd, the hustling, well-drilled 
Cubans defeated a team of U.S. col- 
lege stars 73-69. In an attempt to ex- 
plain away the embarrassing losses, some 
members of the U.S. delegation said 
that the Cuban team had been training 
for the games for at least four years 
under the guidance of Russian coaches. 
“It's obvious,” said one U.S. official, 
“that the Communists are using Cuba 
as a propaganda vehicle.” 

The Cubans were exuberant, to the 
particular discomfort of the Canadian 
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U.S. & CUBAN PLAYERS COLLIDING 
Unimpressed by Doubleday’s origins. 
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team. Billeted next door to the Cubans, 
the Canadians complained that they were 
kept awake half the night by the sound 
of bongo drums. “Someone told us Fidel 
Castro put through a phone call of con- 
gratulations,” explained one Canadian 
athlete, “and the Cubans went wild.” 

Barbed Wire. The fans attending the 
boxing match in a Cali bull ring also 
went wild when U.S. Middleweight Reg- 
inald Jones was awarded a close de- 
cision over Colombia’s Bonifacio Avila 
Jones and his handlers had to be es- 
corted out of the arena under a bar- 
rage of rocks and bottles. Noting the 
crowd's partisan cheering throughout the 
games, U.S. Decathlon Star Russ Hodge 
said: “They don't like us. Even in Rus- 
sia they gave us better applause than 
they do here for a good performance.” 

The complaints about mosquitoes, 
the altitude, faulty plumbing, dysentery 
and pickpockets were unending. Dubbed 
“Claustrophobia Manor” by the athletes, 
the barracks-style housing for the 4,000 
competitors from 33 countries was woe- 
fully overcrowded. Wary of trouble 
from students who had protested the 
amount of money that Colombia was 
spending on the games, security-mind- 
ed officials turned the athletes’ village 
into a kind of jock concentration camp. 
“I felt uneasy at first with the barbed 
wire and the guards carrying rifles,” 
said U.S. Fencer Marie Grompone, 
“but you get used to it after a while 
—almost.” 

For all their griping about what might 
be called the Pain-Am Games, the U.S. 
team did manage to win heavily in track 
and women’s gymnastics. After the first 
of two weeks of competition, the U.S. 
had won 131 medals as compared to 73 
for second-place Cuba. Even so, it was 
clear that the U.S. team could no longer 
regard the games as an easy warmup. 
“This is our strongest overall Pan-Am 
team,” explained one U.S. official, “but 
the marked improvement of the other 
teams will probably cause us to win few- 
er medals.” 


Sunshine Patriots 


To their loyal, long-suffering fans, the 
New England Patriots are beginning to 
look like the New England Traitors. 

First, there was the case of Joe 
Kapp, the veteran quarterback whom 
the Patriots signed for a reported $130,- 
000 last year to help change the team’s 
losing ways. Kapp not only failed (the 
hapless Pats’ record of two wins and 
twelve losses was the worst in the Na- 
tional Football League), but when train- 
ing camp opened last month, he pro- 
nounced himself unhappy with his con- 
tract and left the team. Meanwhile. 
Defensive End Phil Olsen, the team’s 
No. | draft choice last year, announced 
that he had discovered a loophole in 
his contract; he quit the Patriots and 
joined the Los Angeles Rams. Soon 
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CUBA’S PABLO GARCIA SNARING REBOUND 
No longer invincible. 


after that, Linebacker John Bramlett, 
the team’s Most Valuable Player last sea- 
son, was unexpectedly placed on waiv- 
ers by Patriot Coach John Mazur. The 
reason: Bramlett was supposedly lazy. 

For sheer confusion, though, nothing 
could match the double reverse that the 
Patriots pulled off last week with the Dal- 
las Cowboys. It began when Dallas Run- 
fing Back Duane Thomas demanded an 
increase over the estimated $60,000 he 
made last year when he won Rookie of 
the Year honors. The Cowboys refused 
and traded Thomas and two other play- 
ers to the Patriots for Running Back Carl 
Garrett and one choice in next year’s 
draft. After Thomas arrived at the Patri- 
ots’ training camp, Mazur gave him and 
the rest of the team a pointed pep talk: “I 
don’t want any free spirits around here. 
All I want are football players who want 
to win.” Thomas, who describes himself 
as “‘a modified version of a Hessian,” ap- 
parently didn’t get the message. When 
Mazur tried to adjust his stance in the 
backfield formation, Thomas said that he 
preferred to do it his way. Just like that, 
Thomas was sent packing and Garrett 
was called back from Dallas. At week's 
end Thomas said that he would con- 
sider rejoining the Cowboys on one con- 
dition: if the players voted that they 
wanted him to return. 

N.F.L. Commissioner Pete Rozelle, 
distressed by the Thomas affair and by 
the several players in the league who are 
still holding out for more money, called 
for an end to all the haggling. “I'm con- 
vinced,” said Rozelle, “that the football 
fan—the sports fan—is disenchanted 
with the business aspects of the game, 
the lawsuits, contracts, franchise prob- 
lems, stadium financing, pension plans.” 
Right on, Pete. 
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Power to the Peebles 

It was shot in 20 days on a wheezing 
budget with a crew recruited largely 
from skin flicks and the streets. Critics 
hated it, distributors shunned it. But 
black audiences loved Sweet Sweet- 
back’s Baadasssss Song, a foxy film cen- 
tering around an outlaw from the ghetto 
who throws down girls—white and black 
—the way Billy the Kid tossed back sar- 
Saparilla. In the end he gets away with 
everything. Huey Newton, Black Panther 
defense minister, called it “the first truly 
revolutionary black film.” 

The movie was produced, written and 
directed by Melvin Van Peebles, who 
also stars as Sweetback, the outraged 
and outrageous hero. The scion of a 
Los Angeles whorehouse, Sweetback 
graduates to an obvious profession: 
pimping. He “goes bad” while watching 
two white policemen cudgel a black 
youth wrongly accused of inciting riot. 
Sweetback reacts by mashing the cops’ 
skulls with their own handcuffs. He 
then sets off on a ghetto version of the 
traditional Wild West chase. He fights 
and fornicates, leaving behind a trail of 
bodies in various stages of disrepair. 
When cornered by two cops, Sweetback 
responds with his own brand of sky- 
high black consciousness: he kills them. 
After he escapes to Mexico, the screen 
fills with a printed warning: wWaTCH 
OUT. A BAADASSSSS NIGGER IS COMING 
BACK TO COLLECT SOME DUES. 

Chartreuse Suits. An aggressive and 
often affronting movie, Sweetback is 
also irreverent, scatological and crude. 
“It’s for those dudes in the chartreuse 
suits,” explains Van Peebles. “Those cats 
who want to be card-carrying whites 
—man, they don’t dig it at all.” 

For good reason. The actors do little 
acting. The film does not track along a 
story line. Rather, it eases by in jazz for- 
mat, an initial statement of theme fol- 
lowed by elaborations and improvisa- 
tions. Sound-track impressions boom the 
eardrums with rock, shrieks, sirens, 
hopped-up choppers and gunfire. The di- 
alogue between black characters stays 
so close to ghetto speech that white 
sound men advised Van Peebles to redo 
it; they thought his recorder must have 
been out of whack. One speech is de- 
livered partly from the toilet, with ap- 
propriate break-wind accompaniment. 

Trouble came fast when Van Pee- 
bles set out to make Sweetback from 
his own screenplay. Industry credit dried 
up with a reading of the script’s first 
three paragraphs. Union wages priced 
camera crews beyond his budget. Van 
Peebles, however, was ready for a has- 
sle. He used nonunion crews, throwing 
the unions off the scent by letting it be 
thought that he intended to do a quick- 
ie porno romp, not worth their while. 
The first takes reduced his net worth to 
$13, but Soul Brother Bill Cosby an- 
swered an S O S with a $50,000 loan. 
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Once the filming was finished, Van 
Peebles and Sweetback had another 
round of problems: no distributor would 
take a chance on the film. Only two the- 
aters in the country would book it. When 
the talk shows blacked him out, and 
newspapers ignored Sweethack, Van 
Peebles took to the street corners “with 
friends, and chicks I was sleeping with,” 
and passed out handbills touting the film. 
Van Peebles’ fast talk, plus audience 
word of mouth, made it a limited success, 
But that was enough. Sweetback will re- 
Open next month in 60 theaters in the 
greater New York area alone; another 
140 theaters around the country will also 
soon show the film. 

Two Jobs. Van Peebles was born 38 
years ago on Chicago's South Side. He 
is no ghetto dropout, but a graduate of 
Ohio Wesleyan University. A photog- 
rapher friend turned him on to film mak- 
ing, and Van Peebles made several 
shorts, which he tried to parlay into a 
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MELVIN VAN PEEBLES 
Cool dude with silver shades, 


film job in Hollywood. He was offered 
two: elevator operator and parking-lot 
attendant. Meanwhile, Henri Langlois 
of the prestigious French Cinemathéque, 
the largest depository of film and film 
history in the world, saw some of his pic- 
tures and invited him to Paris. Langlois 
showed the films, and for a short time 
Van Peebles was a cinecult celebrity. 
He stayed on in Paris, panhandling, sing- 
ing, dancing and playing the kazoo in 
cafés for centimes. 

During that time, Van _ Peebles 
knocked out five novels. He wrote them 
in self-taught French because the French 
directors’ union is required to give a 
union card to any author writing in 
French who wants to direct a film made 
from his own works. Armed with his 





union card, an advance from the French 
Ministry of Cultural Affairs and a sub- 
stantial stipend from a wealthy French- 
woman, Van Peebles did indeed make a 
film. Story of a Three-Day Pass, about a 
black G.I.’s weekend with a white French 
girl, became a hit in France and a modest 
success in the U.S. Hollywood began 
hustling him. Columbia came up with a 
black-white satire called Watermelon 
Man, a dark-toned comedy about an ob- 
noxious white man who turns black. “I 
thought I had to make Watermelon Man 
in order to do the films I really wanted to 
do,” Van Peebles said. Sweethack was 
just a camera cue away. 

Street Talk. Van Peebles is a cool 
dude, casting a cynical eye on the world 
from behind his silver shades. He has not 
had a permanent address in ten years, 
hauling his belongings around in a bat- 
tered knapsack. He is handsome in a 
wiry, wary way. He gestures with a skin- 
ny cigar, spilling out a blend of street talk 
and businessmen's lingo. But for all his 
jive and his expatriate status, he insists 
that he is deadly serious about his black 
identity, His phrases are famil- 
iar: “Of all the ways we've been 
exploited by the Man, the most 
damaging is the way he de- 
stroyed our self-image. The 
message of Sweethack is that 
if you can get it together 
and stand up to the Man, you 
can win.” 

Van Peebles is no easy man 
to get it together with. He may 
be content to work inside the 
system, but the system had bet- 
ter bend a bit to accommodate 
him. “I am what I am, man. 
You don’t like? That’s your 
problem,” he says. When his as- 
sistant director threatened to 
quit, Van Peebles reasoned with 
him in typically Sweethack 
fashion: he began banging his 
head on the floor. Even the 
challenge stamped on his body 
flaunts his cool: above a bro- 
ken blue stripe tattooed around 
his neck is the inscription “Cut 
along the dotted line.” 

Yeah Inc. By anybody's add- 
ing machine, Van Peebles is a 
successful man. Sweetback has 
grossed nearly $10 million. Yeah Inc., 
the one-man corporation he formed to 
finance Sweetback, is a busy business: 
there is the film and the sound-track 
album. A paperback of the movie is 
already “making some good bread.” 
T shirts, sweatshirts and nighties an- 
nounce 1 AM A SWEETBACK. This fall 
his play Ain't Supposed to Die a Nat- 
ural Death opens on Broadway. Com- 
ing up: Sweetback douche powder. 
Boasts Van Peebles: “You are looking 
at a black conglomerate.” But he still 
considers himself first and foremost a 
film maker—and not necessarily for 
blacks only. “If films are good,” he 
says, “the universality of the human ex- 
perience will transcend the race and 
creed and crap frontiers.” 
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The Minneapolis Look 


Over the past several years, a diz- 
zying variety of fashions has tripped 
across the American scene. Gypsies. car- 
hops, farmerettes and Hindu goddesses 
have all been the Look, more or less, 
at one time or another. It was a splen- 
did trip for the under-25s, but their el- 
ders retired almost unanimously into 
pantsuits, or simply brazened it out in 
the Little Black Dress that has reigned 
as the basic classic for more than a gen- 
eration, Now, as autumn clothes fill de- 
partment store racks, the classic look 
seems to be newly fashionable 

This fall, American women are des- 
tined for erisply cut blazers, tailored 
and pleated skirts, Argyle sweaters, tra- 
ditional tweeds, meltons and flannels. 
Colors will be bright and clear. After 
the mini-midi debacle of last year, hem- 
lines will generally hover cautiously 
around the knee. 

One reason for the great turnabout 
is a dawning realization that women 
who have money to spend want clothes 
that are comfortable and smart. Says 
Stan Herman, designer for Mr. Mort: 
“Business was so rotten last year that 
we began to look around for the answer 
—and the answer was to give the lady 
out in Middle America what she wants. 
It’s a salable look.” Manhattan Designer 
Bill Blass is even more emphatic. “I 
have just returned from Minneapolis,” 
he reports, “a city | consider a good ba- 
rometer of the mood of the country, 
and I found women hungry for clothes. 
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They just haven't been buying. but now 
they're tempted.” Blass, whose forte is 
the tailored look, says that “we learned 
last year the best we can do is make sug- 
gestions.” Elaine Honest. vice president 
and merchandise manager for designer 
fashions at Manhattan's Bonwit Teller, 
agrees: “We're ready for some sensible 
clothes. We've had every ethnic look pos- 
sible over the past year.” 

Funk and Grace. Within the classic 
range, there will be variations. “We are 
not a socialist country,” says Designer 
Donald Brooks, “so why should there 
be a single look?” Brooks, in line with 
his own designs, predicts that girl watch- 
ers will be observing “marvelous-look- 
ing girls in styles ranging from the 
deep and great funk to the beginnings 
of pride, elegance, grace and femininity.” 

There are only a few total dissenters 
to the classic concept, and one is Gior- 
gio di Sant'Angelo, who is something 
of a constant rebel. “Fashion people 
think it will save the dress business, 
but it ain’t gonna save it,” he says. 
“Who wants an old-fashioned dress? 
Women won't buy the same dress they 
bought in the "40s and pay three times 
as much for it.” As his alternative, 
Sant'Angelo is offering bright colors in 
an Oriental ambience. “My new clothes 
have a feeling of the Chinese,” he says. 
“But modern Chinese—very geometric.” 

For those who look to Paris instead of 
Peking for their guides to style, however, 
the classic look seems sure to prevail at 
least through next spring. The midsum- 
mer showings fell almost unanimously 
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DIOR EVENING GOWN 
More elegant, sophisticated and costly. 
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into what Women’s Wear Daily calls the 
“civilized” look. Ohrbach Fashion Con- 
sultant Sydney Gittler declared that the 
Paris clothes “were the most exciting 
clothes of the season. Seventh Avenue 
will have a picnic with them next spring” 
(referring to the fact that designers work 
six months ahead of schedule). As if to 
back up Gittler, a number of Seventh 
Avenue manufacturers scurried onto 
Paris-bound planes—even though they 
are operating on tight budgets—once 
word of the new styles reached them. 
Generally what Paris had to offer was 
a somewhat more elegant, sophisticated 
—and costly—version of the Minneapo- 
lis look. Fitted coats were back in season 
—even the full ones fell from narrow 
tops or were tightly belted. One new 
trend sure to appear in the U.S.: shorter 
coats in various forms, from Yves St. 
Laurent’s Chinese padded coolie coat to 
Lanvin's not quite full-length duffel coat 
and Givenchy’s ponchos and shawls. 
Evening dresses were back, the grander 
ones—Dior's 30 yds. of chiffon—in- 
spired, some said, by the imminent cel- 
ebration of Iran’s 2,500th birthday. Day 
length was firmly around the knee. Suits 
were fitted, with fairly long jackets over 
flared or pleated skirts. High boots were 
out, but high—though not necessarily 
narrow—heels were back in, which will 
possibly mean that a whole new gener- 
ation will have to learn to walk in them. 
Maidens in Uniform. Teen-agers and 
the young twenties who say they no long- 
er believe in fashion can be expected 
to stick with the bird-of-paradise styles 
of the past year and even come up 
with some new ones. Among other 
things, they will probably pick up more 
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enthusiastically than ever the fad for 
olive-drab, uniform-style garb now the 
rage of teeny-bopper Europe. But for a 
time at least, the mainstream of the fash- 
ion industry is directed toward Min- 
neapolis’ Nicollet Avenue and its even 
lesser-known environs. 


Hitchhiking by Air 


Early this year, word seeped through 
the underground that the hippest new 
way to travel was overground—hitch- 
hiking on the steadily growing fleet of 
80,000 or so private American aircraft 
that are in service at any given time. Pi- 
lots of noncommercial planes found 
themselves confronted increasingly often 
by earnest youngsters holding signs that 
read “Boston,” “Twin Cities,” or sim- 
ply “West” or “Europe"—and often the 
hitchhikers made it to their destinations. 
As a way of travel, hitchhiking by air 
is both adventurous and free, and has be- 
come popular enough to be declared il- 
legal in Denver. To investigate the un- 
derground's airline, Time Reporter-Re- 
searcher Marion Knox packed a small 
red suitcase, two books and a purse hold- 
ing $120 and set off to thumb her way 
to Los Angeles. Her report: 


The best jumping-off points from New 
York are Westchester County Airport, 
the Butler Aviation Terminal for pri- 
vate planes at La Guardia, and Teter- 
boro, N.J., and I quickly learn that 
corporate jets are the most likely bets. 
They take the longest jumps and often 
“deadhead’’—that is, fly empty to pick 
up passengers. Jeffre, a girl I meet, has 
been waiting six days so far for a hop 
to Europe. “I would never have be- 
lieved I'd stay so long,” she says, “but ev- 
eryone here has been so nice.” I'm 
luckier: on the fourth day, I get a lift 
west out of Butler (though other rides 
were offered to Boston, Ottawa, Wil- 
mington and Pittsburgh). 

Off to a Rodeo. The ride turns up 
only after my cheek muscles start to ache 
from holding a perpetual cheery smile. I 
ask a pilot “Going west?” and he answers 
“Yup.” He consults his employers, and 
suddenly I am climbing into a Mitsubishi 
twin-jet, courtesy of a gruff Chicago ex- 
ecutive named Joseph Salvato, a first- 
generation Sicilian whose cousin John 
jokingly calls him “God.” We land at 
Hinsdale, Ill., 17 miles from Chicago. 

Off to Chicago's Midway Airport by 
taxi. Late in the afternoon, two pilots 
for the Husky Oil Co., of Cody, Wyo., 
suggest that I ask their boss, Chairman 
of the Board Glenn Nielson, for a lift 
to Cody. Nielson is slightly taken aback 
but finally agrees, and we have tea and 
cookies aboard his jet Sabreliner on 
the way to Cody. Nielson immediately 
sends me off to a rodeo. A nice man. 

But the Cody airport isn’t nearly so 
nice, and after a day of waiting in vain 
for another lift, I hop a commercial 
flight ($37 youth fare) to Denver. That 
night, with a bit of help from friendly 
mechanics, I snooze in the pilot's lounge. 
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“Don't get discouraged,” says one me- 
chanic. “We'll look out for you.” They 
do. Early the next morning, a pilot 
sticks his head in to ask if I would like 
a lift in his Gulfstream jet across the 
Rockies to Grand Junction, Colo. I 
would, and 300 miles later we're there. 
He arranges for a hop with an oilman 
to Los Angeles on Monday. 

After the posh jets, the piston-en- 
gined Cessna 310 feels like a Volks- 
wagen, but we zoom gallantly up over 
the brown hills pockmarked with ra- 
vines and gullies and head for Las Vegas 
and a fuel stop. A huge passenger jet 
bounces us gently in its wake and I shud- 
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REPORTER KNOX IN LOS ANGELES 
A ride with God. 


der. We gas up; off to the southwest 
we see storm clouds and lightning. Nev- 
er mind: we're off again. For a mo- 
ment, I think of those scary instructions 
picked up back in New York: if both pi- 
lots conk out aloft, set the radio dials 
at 121.5 and ask whoever answers how 
to land a plane. But then we are past 
the storm, and 80 minutes later the 
lights of Los Angeles twinkle into view. 
After nine days, $60, and only one 
would-be masher, I've made it. 

Not a bad trip. But there are a few 
rules to follow, and here is a selection: 
1) Forget deadlines: you'll never make 
them. 2) Girls will always get rides more 
easily than boys—but not in jeans; wear 
a skirt. 3) Never leave the operations 
area for a minute, because the moment 
you depart a ride always seems to turn 
up. I missed two flights that way, one di- 
rect to Los Angeles. 4) Make friends with 
everyone—the ground crewmen always 
know where a ride might be found. 
5) Bring cotton or earplugs—my ears 
still ring from jet noises. 6) When ask- 
ing for a ride, be direct but lightheart- 
ed, and don’t push if the answer is 
negative. 7) Carry lots of books for 
long waits. 8) Avoid Cody, Wyo. 


MILESTONES 


Divorced. Vincente Minnelli, 68, Os- 
car-winning Hollywood director (Gigi, 
1958) and father, by his previous mar- 
riage to Judy Garland, of Singer-Ac- 
tress Liza Minnelli; and Denise Minnelli, 
40, best-dressed and bejeweled Beverly 
Hills hostess; after ten years of mar- 
riage, no children; in Los Angeles. 





Died. Philip J. Levin, 62, multimil- 
lionaire real estate developer and pres- 
ident of the Madison Square Garden 
Corp.: of a heart attack; in Manhattan. 
The balding wheeler-dealer amassed 
much of his fortune of more than $100 
million by building scores of shopping 
centers from Maine to Miami. He also 
became MGM's largest single stockhold- 
er, and in 1966 and 1967 staged un- 
successful proxy fights against the man- 
agement. Levin then sold his MGM 
stock and bought into the conglomerate, 
Gulf & Western Industries. He headed 
Madison Square Garden since February. 


Died. Fausto Cleva, 69, Trieste-born 
conductor associated with New York’s 
Metropolitan Opera for the past half- 
century; of a heart attack suffered while 
conducting Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice: 
in Athens. Cleva’s career got off to an 
auspicious start when the maestro who 
was scheduled to lead a 1920 perfor- 
mance in Ravenna, Italy, of Puccini's 
The Girl of the Golden West suddenly 
quit; the opera manager asked where 
he could find a substitute at the last min- 
ute. “Here’s your man,” said Puccini, 
pointing to 18-year-old Cleva, who had 
been conducting during rehearsals. Cle- 
va eventually became a stalwart of the 
Met's Italian repertory. 


Died. Yuri F. Faier, 81, chief con- 
ductor of the Bolshoi Ballet Orchestra 
from 1924 to 1963; in Moscow. While 
they showered Faier with bravos from 
Manhattan to Moscow, audiences were 
largely unaware that a congenital af- 
fliction had left the conductor almost 
totally blind, able to see only dim 
silhouettes. After joining the Bolshoi as 
a violinist, Faier memorized dozens of 
scores and choreographies until he knew 
just where each dancer should be at 
any point in any ballet. The portly mae- 
stro with perfect pitch was able to co- 
ordinate the orchestra precisely with 
the onstage movements of the dancers. 


Died. Edward L. Ryerson, 84, civic- 
minded chairman of the immense In- 
land Steel Co. between 1940 and 1953; 
in Chicago. Though he once claimed to 
“resent the idea of being introduced or 
publicly identified as a representative 
of big business,” Ryerson was one of 
the steel industry’s most prominent and 
articulate spokesmen. After his 1953 re- 
tirement from Inland Steel, Ryerson’s 
continuing participation in numerous 
Chicago community organizations 
earned him the title “Mr. Welfare.” 
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HURST AWARDING POSTHUMOUS DEGREE 
Turning the urge for rebellion into a quest for knowledge. 


Intellectual Black Power 

Not many college presidents are like 
Charles G. Hurst Jr.—yet. He is a high 
school dropout who was a husband and 
father at 15. He has been a boxer, ditch 
digger, janitor, foundry hand and crane 
operator, and has served four months 
and 14 days in a North Carolina jail for 
being caught with bootleg liquor. Now 
43. he delivers evangelistic speeches to 
his student body, garbed in dashikis, 
while from a gold chain around his neck 
hangs a carved African-style tiki in the 
form of a clenched fist. 

For the past 24 years Hurst has pre- 
sided over Chicago’s Malcolm X Col- 
lege, one of seven two-year community 
colleges run by the city. This fall, en- 
rollment will increase to 5,000, making 
Malcolm X one of the largest black un- 
dergraduate colleges in the nation. By 
bluntly adjusting higher education to 
urban black students rather than try- 
ing to adjust the students to the cur- 
riculum, Hurst has already been enor- 
mously successful in solving depressingly 
familiar problems. 

Ideal Nigger. Like Malcolm X, Hurst 
emerged from jail armed with “bitterness 
and determination.” He worked his way 
through Detroit's Wayne State Univer- 
sity, and went on to get a Ph.D. in au- 
diology. At 36, he became professor of 
speech at Howard University in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where he was tapped for 
the Chicago job. “It looked like I was 
the ideal nigger,” he says dryly. “They 
thought they were getting a good ole 
Howard Negro.” 

Chicago was getting more than that 
—and needed it. When Hurst arrived at 
the junior college then called Crane, the 
student body, once white, had become 
mostly black. But the teachers were still 
75% white, and they were somehow un- 
able to make even remedial programs 
work: 80% of the students dropped out 
before finishing one semester. In the face 
of rising student hostility, the college 
provided an armed guard and bus to take 
faculty members the 400 yards from the 
front door to the parking lot. 


Hurst immediately set to work to 
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purge faculty members who were “not 
interested in the community, the school 
or the students.” He now concedes that 
he used every technique “including in- 
timidation,” a precedent he could regret 
if the community ever turns against him, 
By the end of his first year, over half the 
original faculty had left. Chancellor of 
City Colleges Oscar E. Shabat ran pow- 
erful interference with the infuriated 
teachers’ union, and Hurst assembled a 
faculty that is more than 60% black (he 
aims for 80%). It is heavy with recruits 
who had become frustrated by the city’s 
public school system, and this fall it will 
be sprinkled with black celebrities, in- 
cluding Sammy Davis Jr. 

Redesigning Things. The college was 
originally named for Richard T. Crane, 
a white manufacturer of plumbing 
equipment, which prompted Hurst to de- 
clare the decrepit school he took over 
“an educational cesspool.” After an 
eight-month battle with the board of 
the Chicago City Colleges, Hurst got 
Crane renamed for Malcolm X, raised 
the green, red and black flag of black lib- 
eration next to the U.S. and Illinois 
flags, and won the trust of Chicago's 
black radicals. Black Panther Leader 
Fred Hampton had been a student the se- 
mester before he was killed in a police 
shootout. This year, Hurst called at- 
tention to the high mortality among 
black youths in Chicago by awarding a 
posthumous degree to Reginald Knox, 
one of his students who was killed, ap- 
parently by members of a gang he re- 
fused to join. Says Hurst: “In the past, 
the idea was for a black person to go 
to a collegiate institution and try to be- 
come white in as many ways as pos- 
sible, then hope to be accepted by the 
white community. We have begun to re- 
design things.” 

Tuned to diverse city rhythms, Mal- 
colm X runs a weekend college every 
Saturday and Sunday for 1,000 work- 
ing students who are too weary for the 
school’s night classes. This fall, it will 
open a day care center to help the sev- 
eral dozen mothers who now take their 
babies with them to class. Mindful of 
his own prison stay, Hurst recruits pa- 


rolees, recently started an extension of 
the college in a reformatory. Several 
lawyers on the Malcolm X faculty de- 
fend students who Hurst says are often 
harassed by Chicago police. 

Hurst has scant patience with the no- 
tion that college is only for the “quali- 
fied.” Says he: “College courses are over- 
rated. There is nothing in college that the 
average person cannot learn if given time 
and the proper motivation. Here, we deal 
in motivation, and we give them time.” 
Students have unlimited time to com- 
plete a course satisfactorily. Much of the 
motivation comes from Hurst's mission- 
ary encouragement of black pride 
through curriculum in black studies 
(Hurst teaches the course on institutional 
racism that is required of all students). In 
addition, students are spurred by the 
prospect of solid jobs in the growing 
fields for which the school’s vocational 
programs prepare them, including med- 
ical lab work, industrial plant engineer- 
ing, nursing and even police work. 

No Profanity. Hurst bans profanity 
and expels anyone seen fighting or sell- 
ing drugs. He has made academic stan- 
dards more flexible, but insists that there 
be standards nonetheless. High school 
dropouts can be admitted, but they must 
undergo a probationary semester or pass 
a high school equivalency exam before 
fully matriculating; for those who need 
help with that exam, Malcolm X operates 
a street academy. Entire classes devoted 
to remedial work have been eliminated 
—*“they convinced students of their un- 
educability"—but Hurst says many stu- 
dents come to understand that they need 
more basic skills. If so, they go to a 
“learning center” for individual tutoring. 

Hurst's heuristic methods have begun 
to achieve amazing results. Reports TIME 
Correspondent Jacob E. Simms: “There 
is a certain hardness to the student body. 
The usual buzzing and chatter are absent. 
An almost solemn silence permeates the 
hallways. Intense arguments go on in the 
student lounge. Even basketball seems to 
be played with unusual seriousness.” The 
dropout rate has plummeted; this year 
less than 10% of Hurst's students 
failed to complete each semester. Mem- 
bers of last year’s graduating class were 
accepted at colleges from the University 
of Illinois to Howard to Berkeley; all 115 
graduates of the various nursing pro- 
grams have jobs. Meanwhile the trustees 
voted to erect a modern, block-long $26 
million building into which the college 
moved last spring. 

Unquestionably highhanded and am- 
bitious, Hurst antagonizes people who 
disagree with him. Even sympathetic vis- 
itors occasionally come away with a 
sense that some of the innovations he 
talks about are not yet fully successful. 
No one knows whether the esprit that 
Hurst generated among the first students 
can carry over as the college expands. 
Still, he got a major vote of confidence 
last week when state and federal officials 
announced that Malcolm X would get 
the lion’s share of nearly $1,000,000 in 
grants to Chicago-area colleges. A good 
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RIGHT NOW EVERY 


GM, FORD AND CHRYSLER DEALER 


IS OFFERING YOU 
ce) ele] >} p) .\ Bye), F.Yo7.. 3s 


BRING US THE BEST DEAL 
THEY CAN GIVE YOU. 
WE'LL GIVE YOU A BETTER ONE. 


The 1972 cars are on their way now, and 
to make room for them every car dealer is 
offering you good deals on a car. But before 
you take advantage of anybody’s good 
deal, we'd like to ask you to shop around. 

mpare the Maverick, Duster and 
the Comet with our Hornet. Consider 
our Gremlin against the Pinto and Vega. Or 
do the same with any of our other cars. 
The Ambassador, Matador, Javelin and 
Sportabout. 





You'll find that model for model our cars 
offer you more than most of the competi- 
tion. Either in terms of styling, roominess, 
horsepower, or whatever. 

You'll find that even without the promise 
of a better price, our cars are really a better 


eal. 
Maybe all this is more than you'd expect 
from a car dealer. 
But if you had to compete with GM, Ford 
and Chrysler dealers, what would you do? 


DEALERS 


See your Yellow Pages for your nearest American Motors dealer. 








Nytol actually starts dissolving 
in just 21 seconds. Laboratory tests 
have proven it. Nytol’s formula 

~ js different from other tablets. 
Taken as directed, Nytol is safe. 
Fast-acting. Nytol dissolves fast so 


it can go to work on your 
sleep problems fast. 


Get a good night’s sleep and wake 


up refreshed. Take Nytol® 
Tablets or capsules. 


Does the 


sleeping tablet 
you’re now taking 


start to work 


in 21 seconds? 





many people seem to agree with the view 
of Civil Rights Leader Jesse Jackson. 
“The genius of Dr. Hurst,” says Jackson, 
“is his ability to turn the urge for rebel- 
lion into a quest for knowledge.” 


Battlefield Communiqué 


Though National Guardsmen have 
not been needed to quell their disorders, 


| in the past three years U.S. high schools 


have become far more frequently trou- 
bled than college campuses ever were. 
Almost two-thirds of the nation’s high 
schools—expensive new suburban com- 
plexes as well as the blackboard jungles 
of inner cities—have suffered disrup- 
tions. The incidents range from peaceful 
sit-ins protesting censorship of the stu- 
dent paper to savage riots between blacks 
and whites. Last week a fresh report 
from one of the worst battlefields, New 
York City, suggested that schools have 
themselves partly to blame. 

The panel issuing the report, appoint- 
ed by the public schools’ new chancellor, 
Harvey B. Scribner, was hardly com- 
posed of radicals. It consisted of a high 
school principal, a policeman and one 
representative each from the teachers’ 
union and the association of supervisors. 


| The four observers visited a 20-school 


cross section of the city’s 92 high schools 
over a period of two months last spring 
and polled principals at the rest. Their 
most optimistic finding was that a major- 
ity of the schools were no worse off last 
year than the year before. Still, the “typ- 
ical” city high school required one full- 
time policeman, three to four civilian se- 
curity guards, and 15 paraprofessional 
aides doing security work. 

No Missiles. The panel’s simplest rec- 
ommendations forecast schools resem- 
bling prisons. All classrooms would be 
locked when not in use (many already 
are) and teachers would have to return 
their keys to the principal's office before 
leaving each night. Outside handles 
would be removed from all doors save 
the main one, to deter students who had 
been suspended or expelled from coming 
back in and roaming the halls. Every stu- 
dent would have an ID card. Since fights 
often break out in cafeterias, the panel 
suggested that schools substitute plastic 
garbage bags for the metal cans that are 
now turned into missiles. 

Many underlying pressures for dis- 
ruption, the panel conceded, are linked 
to problems that schools cannot fully 
control: drugs and racial hostilities. But 
in addition, “the schools are unstable 
to a large extent because of student alien- 
ation and boredom.” The panel implies 
that the students can scarcely be blamed. 
City life, jobs, and the makeup of the stu- 
dent body have changed almost beyond 
recognition. The student population, for 
example, is now 29.9% black and 17.5% 
Puerto Rican. The schools’ curriculum, 
however, is not very different from what 
it was 50 years ago. Above all, the young- 


| sters expressed a feeling of “deperson- 


alization” and requested over and over 
that there be somebody on the faculty 


with enough time to talk individually 
with them. Such contacts are nearly im- 
possible in schools with enrollments of 
4,000 or so, especially where teachers 
are forced to do too much besides teach, 
and where one guidance counselor may 
be responsible for 1,000 students, 

The panel found that vocational high 
schools were the least troubled. Hence 
it suggested loosening up schedules in 
regular high schools so that more stu- 
dents could take vocational courses. 
Huge high schools built for economic 
reasons should be subdivided into small- 
er “schools within schools” offering a 
far wider range of academic courses. 

Like many cities, New York has a 
sluggish school bureaucracy that is used 
to spending its limited money in tra- 
ditional ways. The chances for wide- 
spread changes may have been foretold 
most clearly in another finding. Prom- 
ising new programs—combinations of 
career training with academic work, in- 
tensive courses for college preparation, 
and summer classes for bilingual stu- 
dents—have already been worked out, 
some as long as five years ago. They 
are still reaching less than 5% of the 
city’s high school pupils. 


Saving an Island School 


Time Boston Correspondent Philip 
Taubman took a trip down East re- 
cently to explore a special kind of de- 
population problem. His report: 


Trouble came to tiny Cliff Island, 
Me., on the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember last year. Residents of the wood- 
ed rock in Casco Bay were saddened 
but not surprised to hear what hap- 
pened when Johanna von Tiling 
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VON TILING & STUDENTS 
The lobstermen’s catch. 
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attendance in the one-room schoolhouse 
that has nestled in the thick maples 
and spruce for 100 years. She counted H 

seven students. A Maine law designed rl P, | an er 
to discourage inefficient small schools re- 

quires a minimum of eight for a school 


i is taking Bloody Mary's 


of the 250 summer regulars, saw the im- 
minent demise of the school leading to . 

the end of their island. The nearest main p ace at ae 

land classes, where island teen-agers al ? e 


ready go, are a 90-minute ferry ride to 
Portland. “We couldn’t put our young 


ones on the 6:15 morning ferry and cla talom oli ae) Melelel «male article! - 


sk them to make that trip,” says Lob time. So more people are switching 
sterman Jim Seymour, father of two from Bloody Marys to Harvey Wall- 
zrade school kids bangers at brunch. 


Killina Blow. Cliff Island could not af 
ford to lose Seymour, or Ben O'Reilly 
Ir.. who plows the heavy winter snows 


Simple to make. Take 6 ounces of 
orange juice, add 1 ounce of vodka, 


or Bunk MacVane, Bub Anderson and Flsvom talc yeletiameemeltiecke) a Gr iiit-lale) 
Bruce Dyer, lobstermen all. Four hun- over the top 

dred winter people lived on the island The o.j. gives it the freshness of 
10 years ago, but residents have been morning. The Galliano lends the ¢ 


moving to the mainland and its more var- 


Taltaratieke) maltcialt 
jobs for years. An exodus of the re vd ° 





ie . 

Ne ep thy 
maining young families would be the xt t me, why not let A 
killing blow. The post office, the gen Harvey Wallbanger fill in for ¢ 
eral store, the snow plow and even the Bloody Mary. 


daily ferry would stop. The island, still 


Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a drink with Galliano. 


populated by descendants of its 17th cen 


tury settlers, would become a ghost town 
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With a year's grace granted by the 
Portland school committee, the tenacious 


itching new 





lobstermen decided to try 
children on the mainland for thei 
school. O'Reilly's father-in-law found a 
family with six children willing to make 
the move. Trouble was, O'Reilly's father 
in-law is head of the Portland welfare ol 
fice, and the family he wanted to im- 
port was among his clients. In Maine 
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a lot of people still believe a man 
should always earn his own way. The is 
landers talked and debated and finally 
made a choice. The family of Carroll 
Wilcox, a former construction worker, 
was invited. “They are the right kind 
of welfare family,” one lobsterman re 
marked at the time. “The father is sick 
He can't work 

Good Fortune. In Maine, people have 
another powerful belief: when you do 
something, do it right. The island men, 
after a full day’s work, labored to 


80 PROOF LIQU 


gether each evening to renovate and win 
terize a vacant house for the Wilcoxes 
On June 17 the family moved in with 
three children of primary school age 
Carroll Wilcox, the ailing father, told 
his new neighbors he would be willing 
to do part-time work 

Last month more good fortune came 
when Gordon Griffin, a 23-year Navy 
veteran, retired back to the island with 
his two school-age kids. “I like it here,” 
he says. “I can live at my own pace 
I'll be lobstering again pretty soon 
So the school is safe. Enrollment may 
even reach 16 this September. The men 
keep working every evening on two 
more empty homes. When school opens 
this fall, they predict that Johanna von 
Tiling will have children from two or 


three more families to teach 
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It takes a lot of power 
to look into a troubled heart. 


The doctor injects photogenic 
dye into a coronary artery. X-ray 
cameras trace the dye so the doctor 
can observe the diseased heart in 
action on overhead television moni- 
tors. Video taping will also allow him 
to view it over and over again later 

New methods for accurately 
diagnosing and treating troubled 
hearts — the new technology at work 
in the Medical Center of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama in Birmingham. Just 
one example of what's happening in 
hospitals across the country 

Multimillion-electron-volt 
betatrons treating cancer patients. 

Banks of computers printing 
out everything from prescription 
labels to this week's payroll 

Whether ministering to the 


o 


“SS A? ‘ 


patient or administrating the hospi 
tal, the new technology has becomea 
vital part of medicine. And versatile 
electricity is what keeps it going 

Just one medical center like 
Birmingham's uses as much 
electricity as a community of about 
12,000 people 

Medicine, education, law 
enforcement, name almost any field 
the new electric powered technology 
has arrived 

But that's just a piece of the 
growing demand for electricity 

Preserving, improving and in 
some Cases reclaiming that elusive 
much bandied about thing labeled 
“quality of life'’ is going to continue 
to take a lot more energy. 
Electric energy. 


Twice as much in just the next ten 
years. That's what the experts say it 
will add up to. Twice as much as we 
produce right now 


Our country’s ability to do the 
work that needs to be done will 
depend on an adequate supply 
of electricity. There’s no time to 
waste. New generating facilities 
must be built, and built in a way 
compatible with our environment. 

We'll continue working to 
do this. But we need your 
understanding today to meet 
tomorrow’s needs. 


The people at your 
Investor-Owned Electric Light 


and Power Companies.’ 








HILL CLIMBING IN “ON ANY SUNDAY” 


Dual Exhaust 

On Any Sunday is a distinctly un- 
convincing celebration of motorcycle 
racing by Bruce Brown, who made the 
wildly successful surfing paean The End- 
less Summer in 1966. Brown's enthu- 
siasm for his subjects is unbounded, 
and On Any Sunday shares with its pre- 
decessor a kind of gosh-all-fishhooks fas- 
cination with the rituals of sporting 
risk. But whereas The Endless Summer 
has marvelous scenery of rolling seas, 
On Any Sunday offers only roaring mo- 
tors. For a very long 95 minutes, Brown 
unreels footage of racers: surging around 
a track or scrambling cross-country, gun- 
ning their motors to assault a peak in 
Utah or speeding—a thousand strong 
—through the Mojave Desert. 

Packaged Audience. Brown is at 
pains to include every conceivable cli- 
ché of documentary film making. There 
is plenty of slow motion, a rash of fee- 
ble jokes (mostly involving riders tak- 
ing a fall or splattering themselves with 
mud), and a musical score by Dominic 
Frontiere that sounds as if it were lift- 
ed straight out of some industrial short 
like The Glory of Tupperware. Brown 
solemnly informs us, via the sound track, 
how dangerous the whole business of 
bike racing really is, and his attitude to- 
ward such pros as Mert Lawwill and 
Malcolm Smith and talented amateurs 
like Steve McQueen 1s plainly, some- 
times embarrassingly, adulatory. In the 
course of his narration Brown mentions 
that there are 4,000,000 motorcycle rid- 
ers in the U.S., which gives him a neat- 
ly packaged audience who will presum- 
ably be more sympathetic toward On 
Any Sunday than many unconverted 
viewers for whom the machines might 
just as well be lawnmowers. 

Almost anyone, however, might mild- 
ly enjoy Evel Knievel, a cheerfully 
silly motorcycle saga based on the life 
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LYON & HAMILTON IN “EVEL KNIEVEL” 


of a professional daredevil and his 
wife Linda (Sue Lyon). The movie is 
best when dealing with Knievel’s early 
exploits: harassing the small-town Mon- 
tana cops, riding into a dormitory full 
of giggling co-eds in pursuit of his 
girl friend, and stunt driving in a run- 
down local rodeo. Soon Knievel (played 
improbably but ingratiatingly by George 
Hamilton) begins to build quite a rep- 
utation for himself, and even becomes 
a sort of folk hero. Crowds turn out 
from all over the state—and, it is even- 
tually implied, from all over the country 
—to watch his harebrained heroics. 
The film ends with him jumping over 
19 cars on his chopper and promising 
an assault on the Grand Canyon. His 
death, he swears, will be “glorious.” 
Surprisingly for a film biography of 
a man who is still alive (the real Knie- 
vel performed in Madison Square Gar- 
den a month ago), the hero is por- 
trayed as an egomaniac, a compulsive 
worrier and a shameless searcher after 
publicity. Marvin Chomsky’s direction 
is pedestrian, but the script (by Alan 
Caillou, John Milius and Pat Williams) 
has some nice moments of quirky com- 
edy, as when a fissure opens in the 
earth and a rather large automobile dis- 
appears without a trace. The film is good- 
naturedly skeptical and occasionally 
satiric about Knievel’s  exploits—in 
marked and welcome relief to the gush- 
Iness of Bruce Brown 
® Jay Cocks 


Allegories and Icebergs 
Director John Frankenheimer con- 
tinues to be preoccupied with the dy- 
namics of courage and risk. The Horse- 
men is a further examination (like Grand 
Prix and The Gypsy Moths before it) 
of men testing themselves against awe- 
somely high standards of accomplish- 
ment. As in the previous films, Fran- 


kenheimer succeeds brilliantly at re-cre- 
ating the visceral tensions of compe- 
tition. It 1s only when he tries to an- 
alyze them that he gets into difficulty 

Based on a florid Joseph Kessel nov- 
el, The Horsemen concerns a master Af- 
ghan rider named Uraz (Omar Sharif) 
who enters the game of buzkashi to as- 
sert his manhood and prove himself to 
his stern and demanding father (Jack 
Palance). Buzkashi, the national sport 
of Afghanistan that seems almost me- 
dieval in its ferocity, is a considerable 
test. Contestants ride fiercely against 
each other, struggling for possession of 
a headless goat that they must carry 
twice around the playing field before de- 
positing it at the feet of their king. In 
the unrestrained fury of the competition 
Uraz breaks a leg and loses the huz- 
Kashi. Partly as penance and partly to 
regain some measure of self-respect, 
he sets out with his servant deliberately 
choosing a nearly impassable mountain 
route to return home 

Fake Dialogue. Until now the film 
has been a vigorous and accomplished 
adventure. But during the journey, al- 
legorical trappings descend like a shroud, 
suffocating much of the movie's energy 
and momentum. Uraz and the servant 
meet an outcast woman named Zerch 
(Leigh Taylor-Young), who promptly 
turns the men against each other. She 
even tries to get the servant to murder 
Uraz so that they may steal his fine 
white horse. Delirious with pain from 
his broken leg, Uraz is beleaguered by 
the elements, his traveling companions, 
and his own sense of shame. He retal 
iates by tempting Zereh and taunting 
the servant, thereby making the jour- 
ney more difficult and the allegory more 
dense. 

Frankenheimer’s technical virtuosity 
receives ample display, the buzkashi 





SHARIF COMPETING IN “HORSEMEN” 
Honor in a headless goat. 










KotivereitCaters 
a company that’s older 
than you expected. 





The Renault that started it all. The Renault that won the New The Renault that worried the 
(Before the Model 1 York 24-hour race. We Red Baron. (1930: we are world’s 
was a gleam in Henry’s eye.) get off to good start in America. largest maker of aircraft engines.) 





1918. 1924 1956. 


The Renault that turned the The Renault that made the The Renault that set a world’s 
tide in the trenches. Even first motor speed record at 
Renault workers got citations. crossing of the Sahara famous Salt Lake City flats. 





1966. 1968. 1971. 


The Renault 10 arrives in U.S.A. The front-wheel drive Renault 16 Renault Alpines take Ist, 2nd, 3rd 
It gets up to 35 mpg arrives. But not before win in Monte Carlo against 
and gains a very solid following ning “Car of the Year” in Europe. cars like Lancia and Porsche 


Tatexevet brates 
a car that’s much more 
than you expect. 


1971-72. You can finally get 
a reliable piece of transportation 
that doesn’t ask you to sacrifice 


good road holding, or trunk space, 


or people space, or your bank 
account. It gets up to 30 mpg and 
goes for $2195* 

We can promise you uncanny 
road holding and better handling 
because the drive wheels are in 





front, and the engine is over them 
for better traction. 

We produce more front-wheel 
drive cars than anybody in the 
world. Over a million a year. So it 
shouldn't be surprising that we 
know how to bring you the best 


that front-wheel drive has to offer. 


It is 7” longer than the Pinto. So 
besides more leg room, it has 





The front wheel drive Renault 12. 


almost as much trunk as Pinto and 
Vega combined, 12.8 cubic feet. 
If you need even more trunk, the 
Renault 12 station wagon has up to 
58 cubic feet. 

Its engine is essentially the same 
superb power plant that swept 
MonteCarlo. As is the ultra-precise 
rack-and-pinion steering. 

With this car, we think we have 
a solid gold winner. And we know 
America likes a winner. 

It is something we learned in 1909. 


RENAULT? 


world’s largest producer 
of front-wheel drive cars. 








THE WAY WE BUILD 
DISHWASHERS, WE 
CAN AFFORD TO GIVE A 


GUARANTEE LIKE THIS. 


“Buy one of our Power Scrub models from 
a participating GE Dealer. If you're not fully 
satisfied with its performance (and you'll be 
the judge), notify the dealer within 30 days of 
your purchase. He'll take back the dishwasher 
and refund your money. No questions asked’ 


For 39 years, General 
Electric has been building 
dishwashers to work better. So 
you could work less. 

So when we guarantee our 
Potwashers, we don’t do it with 
long words and small print. 

We don't have to. Because 
we know our dishwasher will do 
exactly what we say it'll do. 

Clean your pots, casseroles, 
and dishes the way you like them 
cleaned. Or else. 

To begin with, the things 
that cling to pots and pans no 
longer have to be scraped off with 
steel wool and elbow grease. 

It's all done in the dishwasher. 

A special heater keeps the 
water hot during an extra-long 
wash cycle. 

It’s part of what we call 
Power Scrub” cycle. 

While hot water is 
loosening things up, 
3 jet streams 
are blasting things off. 
Like oatmeal. Eggs. 





GE SERVICE 

Seldom needed, Or baked-on 

always nearby. ° 
macaroni. 


“Fok 


= eos And just to make 





sure a stray piece of oatmeal 
doesn't end up on the lip of your 
wine goblet, we flush it away. 

With our soft-food disposer. 

Which lies in wait at the 
bottom of the dishwasher. 
Gobbling up whatever comes its 
way. And spurting it back as a 
liquid. 

Now you know why we don't 
worry about little things like a 
guarantee. 

If you had our Potwasher? you 
wouldn't worry about it, either. 

We build everything 
as if we had to use it ourselves. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








alone is thunderously exciting and im- 
parts a Startling sense of participation 
But he has tried to do too much. Be 
sides his obsession with courage, he ob- 
viously also wanted to something 
about greed, honor and duty, but the 
themes never mesh. Dalton Trumbo’s 
screenplay and his fake Arabian Nights 
dialogue do nothing to help. There ts 
much talk of “the coolness of my shop” 
other with 
as “Peace on 
stables.” Miss 
bolts across the Pana 
screen flaring her nostrils and 
looking in her gypsy makeup like a ref- 
ugee from Golden Earrings. But Jack Pa- 
lance brings a certain shopworn dignity 
to his part, and Sharif is better here 
than in anything else since Lawrence 
of Arabia 
The flaccid 


Say 


and characters each 
such fulsome 
you, O master olf 
Paylor-Young 


vision 


greet 
salutations 
the 


heroics of another ad- 





FINCH SUFFERING IN “RED TENT 
Frozen heroics. 


venture film. The Red Tenf, invite 
only listlessness. Based on events sul 
rounding the crash of the Italian air 


ship /talia in 
meandering tale of arctic survival and 
rescue Finch has a nice go at 
the part of General Umberto Nobile 
the expedition commander, and Sean 
Connery is engaging as the famed Nor 
wegian explorer Roald Amundsen, who 
died searching tor Nobile 

There is some stunningly eerie foot 


1928, the movie spins a 


Peter 


age of snowscapes and icebergs, but Mi 
khail Kalatozov directs his dramatic 
scenes in the overripe style of the worst 
pseudoepic Russian film making. The 
Red Tent titled for the makeshift 
shelter in which the survivors took ret 
justice to the 
Finch his 


(so 
uge) at no time does 
drama of the 
crew are continually threatened by star 
vation and frostbite, but sheer boredom 


subject and 


somehow seems a more likely fate 
#JIC 
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Carve Yoursell a corner of the Old Southwest in colorful Colorado 


A newly opened section of Sangre de Cristo Ranches presents a great opportunity 
to invest in choice land while low prices are still in effect 


COLORADO — AMERICA'S NEWEST YEAR-ROUND PLAYGROUND: 
Attraction for attraction, no other spot can match the Colorado Rockies 
It's all here: breathtaking scenery . mild, invigorating climate .. . 


pure air that's a joy to breathe . .. mountains alive with game . . . streams 
leaping with trout .. . wildlife that’s still wild . . . towns that combine the 
spirit of the Old West with the vigor of the new Southwest .. . and mile 


after mile of land seemingly untouched by man. Yet all within range of 
towns, cities and resorts that are playgrounds of the West. 

In the midst of this area, just 200 miles south of Denver, SANGRE DE 
Cristo RancueEs INc., is offering for sale five-acre ranches for homes, 
vacations, recreation, retirement, or simply to hold for investment pur- 
poses. Five acres is the minimum permissible size per ranch, and each 
ranch is guaranteed to be five acres or larger. 


THE LAND BEING SOLD IS A SUBDIVISION OF THE FAMOUS FORBES 
TRINCHERA RANCH, Part of an original Spanish land grant, the Trin- 
chera is one of the oldest of the big ranches in America. It also ranks 
as one of the best known hunting preserves for deer, elk, game birds 
and other wildlife. Owned by Forses INc., publishers of Forbes Maga- 
zine, the Trinchera covers 260 square miles of southern Colorado 

The subdivision lies at about the halfway point between Denver and 
Albuquerque, just three miles south of the intersection of Colorado High- 
way 159 (the Kit Carson Trail) and U.S. Route 160 (the Navajo Trail) 
The sites are located between the towns of Fort Garland and San Luis, 
the oldest town in the state. Your horizon is dominated by the awesome 
Blanca Peak, 14,317 feet high. To both the east and the west, the sage- 
brush-dotted acres of the San Luis Valley sweep into the Sangre de Cristo 
Range of the Rocky Mountains 


THIS OFFER IS A FULLY-GUARANTEED LAND INVESTMENT PLAN: 
At your option, all payments will be completely refunded to you, if for 
any reason within 60 days you decide not to buy. You have a further 
option of complete refund within one year, if when you initially see your 
property you are not satisfied with it. You can hardly go wrong in this 
purchase. The value of raw land in the Great Southwest has been rising 
steadily for the past three decades, and continues to do so, It's no secret 
that world population is likely to double by the turn of the century. This 
people-boom will greatly reduce the available land in the United States 





A land investment made now, in Sangre de Cristo Ranches, offers you 
an opportunity to reserve five acres of America’s dwindling land re- 
sources for yourself and the future of your loved ones. 


A NEW SECTION OF SANGRE DE CRISTO RANCHES HAS JUST 
OPENED, and you will want to investigate this opportunity to invest in 
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now for full-color brochure including details on transportation, recrea 
tion, water resources, utilities, schools, and medical facilities. No cost or 
obligation. Simply fill in and mail the coupon below to: SANGRE DE 


CRISTO RANCHES ING Box 303, Fort Garland, Colorado 81133 
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For true smoking enjoyment, the 
Great Yogi puffs wheat germ cig- 
arettes while standing on his head. 


Now everybody will puff wheat 
germ cigarettes while standing on 
their heads 
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..almost everybody. 
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Camel Filters. 
They're not for everybody. 


(But then, they don't try to be.) 
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Shrinking the Oceans 


The dominion of the land ends where 
the power of its arms ends. 
—Dutch Jurist Cornelius 
van Bynkershoek, 1703 


What was good enough for Jurist 
Bynkershoek was long good enough for 
nations and legal scholars. In 1793, the 
U.S. formally declared a territorial lim- 
it of three miles, or as far as a cannon 
of those days could shoot. Most coastal 
countries still claim sovereignty over 
only the merest slivers of sea off their 
shores, usually three miles (claimed by 
25 countries) or twelve miles (claimed 
by 44). But now a high-seas war of 
sorts is brewing over a dozen nations, 
mostly in Latin America, that claim ju- 
risdiction out to 200 miles. 

Fortunately the issue is likely to be 
threshed out by lawyers and diplomats 
170 miles from the nearest salt water 
—at the Palais des Nations in Geneva. 
There delegates from 86 nations have 
been meeting for the past two weeks to 
prepare for a 1973 conference. The 
forthcoming parley will be the third at- 
tempt in 15 years to settle once and 
for all just who controls what—on, in, 
under and even over the seas. The In- 
ternational Court at The Hague is of 
no use in the case; its decisions are bind- 
ing only if all parties agree in advance 
to abide by them. Meantime, the dis- 
pute has taken on bizarre ideological 
overtones, with the U.S. and other sea- 
faring nations (including the Soviet 
Union) cast as big-stick bullies plun- 
dering the underdeveloped countries of 
all sorts of oceanic treasure. Among 
the recent skirmishes: 

ECUADOR, most combative of the Latin 
American claimants, has seized 26 
American-owned fishing vessels this year 
alone, often using U.S.-supplied patrol 
boats. Washington counterpunched by 
halting sales of military equipment to 
Quito and threatening to place the $25 
million U.S. economic-aid program “un- 
der review"; Quito counter-counter- 
punched by expelling the entire 37- 
man U.S. military mission. 

BRAZIL, Whose 200-mile claim went into 
effect last June, promptly dispatched 
ships and aircraft to run off “poachers.” 
Vessels from Japan, South Korea, Guy- 
ana and Surinam scurried off. Not the 
Americans. The U.S. boats defiantly 
put out their nets; the U.S. Congress 
set aside legislation designed to help Bra- 
zil and other countries by keeping cof- 
fee prices artificially high; Brazilian leg- 
islators jumped to their feet in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies with fist-shaking warn- 
ings of war. Meanwhile, Brazil’s admirals 
are planning to spend $300 million to 
modernize their navy over the next dec- 
ade, though Brazil sorely needs the 
money for other purposes. 

Technology is at the root of the strug- 
gles. Improvements in weaponry long 
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ago extended the range of cannon far be- 
yond three miles. Meanwhile, postwar 
advances in techniques for fishing as 
well as for undersea mining and drill- 
ing have given offshore waters con- 
siderable economic importance. The 
U.S. was one of the first countries to 
make legal claims recognizing that fact; 
in the Truman Proclamation of 1945, 
it claimed sole right to the riches of 
the continental shelf, which ranges from 
50 to 150 miles off the East Coast of 
the U.S. No such shelf exists off the 
West Coast of South America, but Chile, 
Ecuador and Peru cited the Truman 
Proclamation in 1952 when they issued 
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the Declaration of Santiago claiming ex- 
clusive fishing rights up to 200 miles off- 
shore. That was just enough to em- 
brace the broad reaches of the Hum- 
boldt Current, one of the richest fish- 
ing grounds in the world. 

In all, ten Latin American countries 
now claim a 200-mile jurisdiction; some 
claim only fishing rights, but most in- 
sist on full territorial sovereignty. All 
of them are vigorously lobbying for 
Third World support elsewhere. Guinea 
has declared sovereignty over 130 miles 
of sea off its West African coast, and 
this year tiny Sierra Leone went the 
full 200-mile distance. 

What difference does it make if coun- 
tries do stake out such extravagant 
claims? State Department Legal Adviser 


John R. Stevenson, head of the U.S. del- 
egation at Geneva, notes that if the 200- 
mile limit were established worldwide, 
more than 25% and possibly as much 
as 50% of open oceans would cease to 
be “high seas” and fall under national ju- 
risdictions. Ships might retain their es- 
tablished right of “innocent passage” 
through territorial seas of any country 
while en route to distant ports, but air- 
lines have no such legal privilege: they 
would have to negotiate for rights to 
fly over vast stretches of ocean that are 
now open to anyone. The U.S. sug- 
gested a universal twelve-mile limit in 
Geneva last week, but even that poses 
problems. International guarantees 
would be necessary to keep open not 
only man-made passages like the Suez 
Canal but also more than 100 busy 
straits and channels that are less than 
24 miles wide. Among them are the myr- 
iad passages through Indonesia and the 
Philippines, the Strait of Gibraltar, Bab 
el Mandeb at the entrance to the Red 
Sea and even the English Channel. 

Weak and Stupid. The dispute has 
led to some peculiar alliances. The U.S. 
and the Soviet Union are ardent rivals 
at sea, but as maritime powers they are 
united in opposition to the 200-mile ad- 
vocates. In turn, the 200-milers, which 
include some rather rich and right-wing 
regimes, are attempting to embarrass 
the superpowers by pleading “Third 
World” status. Though Peking claims a 
twelve-mile limit, it supports the 200- 
milers, noisily opposing the U.S.-So- 
viet “schemes” to “divide up and dom- 
inate the oceans.” 

Washington wants to resolve the is- 
sue with a new international oceanic 
treaty that would supersede all existing 
claims. In addition to a twelve-mile ter- 
ritorial sea, the U.S. plan provides for 
local control of wealth in the seabed 
out to a limit of twelve miles or until 
the water depth reaches 650 feet, which- 
ever point is farthest offshore, Beyond 
the limit of seabed rights and up to the 
edge of the continental shelf, the local 
government would act as a trustee, li- 
censing and taxing such undersea op- 
erations as mining and drilling; a cer- 
tain share of the proceeds, perhaps 
50%, would be distributed to under- 
developed countries. An_ international 
tribunal would also consider applications 
for special fishing rights. 

The Latin Americans are unlikely to 
go along. Said a Peruvian Foreign Min- 
istry official of the U.S. proposal: “What 
they really want is to split the 200-mile 
area: twelve miles for us and 188 miles 
for them! Should we be weak and stu- 
pid enough to give in, there would fol- 
low an ocean grab by the big powers.” 

It is somehow fitting that the 200- 
mile claims are supported by the two 
powers that were involved in the last suc- 
cessful effort (back in the 15th cen- 
tury) to divide and dominate the world’s 
charted oceans. One is Spain, which 
claimed control over the western reach- 
es of the Atlantic; the other is Por- 
tugal, which made do with the rest. 
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Some of our most important stockholders 
don't know they’re stockholders. 


For one, this secretary. But she 
does own a part of us. 

Her company’s pension fund 
invested in us a few years ago, and 
every dividend we issue adds 
to the value of her part of the fund. 

And she’s not alone. 


Millions of owners 

While over 239,000 people own 
our stock directly, millions more 
are indirect stockholders. 

Maybe the mutual funds they 
own hold our stock. Over 80 
funds do. 

Or their life and health insurance 
policies may be backed by 


investments that include our stock, 


Record performance 


For 48 consecutive quarters— 
including the first two quarters of this 
year as well as 1970, a year when 
many U.S. companies experienced 
lower sales and profits—we have 
established new records in con- 
solidated sales and revenues, net 
income and earnings per share. 

Last year, our consolidated sales 
and revenues reached $6.4 billion, an 
increase of 12% over 1969 restated 





sales and revenues of $5.7 billion. 

Consolidated net income rose 
to $353 million, an increase of 21% 
over restated 1969 net income of 
$293 million. 

Earnings per common share, 
after recognition of all common 
stock equivalents, were equal to 
$3.17, for an increase of 20% over 
1969 restated earnings per share 
of $2.65. 


Millions benefit 


Millions and millions of 
Americans, like you, share in our 
growth. Our stockholders, 
certainly. The indirect stockholders, 
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too, like the secretary. 

And all those who benefit from 
low-cost public housing, medicare, 
training of the hard-core unem- 
ployed, veterans’ education 
programs, research in air and water 
pollution, the wars on drug 
abuse and cancer. 


ITT and you 
It is the profitable businesses 


like ours that are the original 
source of all funds—through 


taxes, employment and 
investment—for activities that 
generate change for the 
better for you. Especially change 
that is Government sponsored. 
That's the system. The free 
enterprise system—in which 
31,900,000 Americans 
have invested. 
For the way of life it has given 
us, you can’t beat it. 
International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, 
320 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 








SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 











“It must be proved to me that 
wage-price controls will work.” 











BUSINESS 


“H-H-Herbert Hoover!” 





The Showdown Fight Over Inflation 


N other times and other places, at 

least one good thing could be said 
about inflation. It usually brought more 
pleasures than immediate problems. 
Prices rose, but paychecks and profits 
scooted up even faster. Few people could 
resist the urge to go on a buying spree 
to stock up on clothes, cars and all 
sorts of consumer goods in order to 
beat the next price hike. Daring en- 
trepreneurs became instant millionaires; 
even penny-ante plungers built up neat 
nest eggs in the stock market. Inevi- 
tably, an exhilarating boom faded into 
sobering recession. But the letdown was 
usually short and sharp, followed quick- 
ly by rebound and prosperity. 

Not now. Today's lingering inflation 
hangs on—and on and on. It is a par- 
ticularly joyless affliction. Instead of ex- 
panding fast, businessmen are holding 
down their capital budgets and laying 
off workers. Instead of spending and in- 
vesting, the public is saving at record 
rates and staying out of the stock mar- 
ket. For one of the rare times in U.S. his- 
tory, almost everyone feels less well off 
than he was several years ago. 

Businessmen have kicked up their 
prices more rapidly than at any time 
since the Korean War, but profits be- 
fore taxes have fallen from $88 billion 
in 1968 to an estimated annual rate of 
$84 billion in this year’s first half. Work- 
ers have won many extortionate wage 
raises—labor costs have been rising 
more than 7% annually—but since 1968 
the real weekly earnings of the Amer- 
ican Wage earner have inched up from 
an average $90.67 to only $91.96. In 
the past 24 years alone, inflation has 
cut the value of the dollar by 12¢, and 
the once-prized greenback is now the 
weakest major currency in the world. 
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On the other side of the coin, busi- 
ness is improving. The nation gradually 
lifted out of its recession late last year; 
from their 1970 low points, production 
has risen 3.9% and personal income 
has advanced 8.6%. Consumers com- 
plain about being broke, but in fact 
they have more money than ever (though 
their dollars are worth less than be- 
fore). They are increasing their savings 
at a spectacular annual rate of $64 bil- 
lion, If they could be tempted to part 
with some of that cash, retail sales and 
the stock market could soar. Business- 
men have trimmed the overly large pay- 
rolls that they accumulated during the 
1960s, and the nation could be ready 
for a surge in productivity, rising from 
last year’s abnormally low gain of .9% 
to 4% or 5% this year and next, Ad- 
ministration spokesmen insist that the 
U.S. is poised to enter one of history’s 
most prosperous and productive periods. 


Signs of Pessimism 


What is needed to start a buoyant eco- 
nomic revival is a combination of deci- 
sive leadership in Washington, plus a re- 
vival of consumer confidence. And that 
confidence is hard to come by. Across the 
country, people seem to have lost faith 
in Washington's economic management; 
there is a growing feeling that the Pres- 
ident and his advisers are making roseate 
promises instead of taking politically 
painful actions to hold down both wages 
and prices. The Harris poll shows that 
70% of those queried believe that the 
President is not doing well in his han- 
dling of the economy. 

In the White House, Nixon’s aides 
are particularly worried about two re- 
cent signs of public pessimism. Cor- 
porate chiefs have been complaining 


that their business has softened in the 
past month or two. And the stock mar- 
ket, which is a reasonable indicator of 
the public mood, is weak. The Dow- 
Jones industrial average has declined 
100 points from its April high; last 
week it fell 8 points, closing at 851. Al- 
most every week consumers and busi- 


nessmen are battered with bad news. 
Consider last week's outpouring: 
> Railway workers won a 42% pay in- 


crease for 42 months, and the Admin- 
istration hailed it as something of a 
victory because the unions agreed to 
do away with some featherbedding. 

> Steelworkers won an_ inflationary 
contract calling for increases of about 
30% over three years, and steelmakers 
immediately kicked up prices by 8%. 
That, in turn, will lead to price boosts 
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for countless other products made of 
steel.* General Motors promptly an- 
nounced a 3.9% increase in 1972 models 
—an average $176 per car. 

> Industrial wholesale prices in July in- 
creased .7%, the fastest monthly rise 
in almost six years. 

> Unemployment in July rose from 
5.6% to 5.8%. The latest body count 
in the war against inflation: 5,330,000 
jobless Americans. 

> The dollar sank in relation to the Ger- 
man mark, the French franc, the Bel- 
gian franc and almost every other cur- 
rency in world money markets. Many 
European bankers figured that it was 
only a matter of time before the dollar 
would somehow have to be devalued. 
Another international monetary crisis 
could break out at any moment. 

The economy has become the na- 
tion’s No. 1 political issue, eclipsing 
Viet Nam, China, crime and civil rights. 
Says an official of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee: “The economy is lit- 


* The day after the steel settlement, Pierre Rin- 
fret, a windy but influential business economist 
who sometimes advises Nixon, told his clients 
by telegram not to hesitate to raise their own 
Prices. The steel deal, he said, “locks in in- 
flation.” More important, he advised clients 
to give the unions what they want, and then in- 
crease prices still more to pay the bill. Says Rin- 
fret: “There is no point in taking the heat if 
the Government won't stand behind you.” 
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erally the only thing that’s hurting us, 
and it’s hurting the hell out of us.” 
Adds a White House aide: “The econ- 
omy has been killing us all along.” The 
key question is whether the President 
is doing enough to check inflation, cre- 
ate jobs and get the economy moving, 
or whether, as Democrats charge, he is 
running a close second to Herbert Hoo- 
ver—treating the current economy as ca- 
sually as Hoover treated the Depression. 

Originally, Nixon hoped to stop in- 
flation without much pain, There would 
be no mandatory controls, no strong- 
arm interference with labor negotiations, 
no messing with the free market. In- 
stead, the Administration would rely 
on classic economic remedies, holding 
down its own budget spending while re- 
lying on the independent Federal Re- 
serve Board to hold back the supply of 
money and credit. That kind of “Nix- 
onomics” was supposed to slow the econ- 
omy briefly and decisively brake the 
price spiral. After that, the Adminis- 
tration could again rev up business by in- 
creasing its own spending and perhaps 
even cutting taxes. 

Things did not work out that way. 
The economy tumbled into a_ long, 
though mild recession, followed by the 
slowest recovery since the end of World 
War II. Today, pressure is building on 
Nixon to mount a more energetic, more 
direct attack on inflation. Businessmen, 
labor leaders and Congressmen have 
been telling the President that it is not 
enough merely to stand pat; he must 
“do something.” Do what? The answer 
is: almost anything—anything that will 
demonstrate that he is taking bolder ac- 
tion to bolster the economy. The fight 
over economic policy is reaching a show- 
down, and the opposing sides are led 
by two men who are longtime friends, al- 
lies and Nixon loyalists. 


Keep Hands Off 


Chief defender of Nixon's policies is 
the President’s most influential economic 
adviser, George Pratt Shultz. As head 
of the Office of Management and Bud- 
get, Shultz has been telling one and all 
that the course should remain “steady 
as she goes.” Shultz has long and suc- 
cessfully argued that the President 
should keep hands off and let free-mar- 
ket forces work. A confirmed “mon- 
etarist,” he believes that the ebb and 
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flow of the money supply is of prime im- 
portance in determining the ups and 
downs of the economy. He gives fre- 
quent and rousing pep talks, arguing 
that last year’s restrictive monetary pol- 
icy will ultimately restrain inflation and 
this year’s great expansion in the mon- 
ey supply (it has increased at an an- 
nual rate of 10%) will lead to a snap- 
py economic recovery. 


A Dangerous Rate 


Oddly enough, the most effective crit- 
ic of this hypothesis is the man who 
most controls the money supply: Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Arthur Frank 
Burns. As the President's chief economic 
adviser during the first year of the Nix- 
on Administration, Burns provided 
much of the free-market philosophy be- 
hind the anti-inflation plan. But he now 
feels that the plan is not working, that 
much more than money policy is need- 
ed. For more than a year, Burns has 
been calling on the President to adopt 
an incomes policy (TIME cover, June 1, 
1970). The heart of that policy would 
be a presidential wage-price stabilization 
board that would be called on when 
major companies plan price increases 
or unions demand wage raises. The 
board would make strong recommen- 
dations and depend on voluntary com- 
pliance. If a company or union posted 
an egregious increase, the board would 
publicly condemn it. In theory, at least, 
few corporate or labor leaders then 
would dare to risk the wrath of Gov- 
ernment backed by an aroused public. 

When he reiterated his plea to the 
Congress's Joint Economic Committee 
two weeks ago, Burns shook up the Ad- 
ministration by declaring that “inflation 
is proceeding at both an unacceptable 
and a dangerous rate.” Then he added: 
“There is little evidence as yet of any ma- 
terial strengthening in consumer or busi- 
ness confidence.” 

Although the quarrel over economic 
policy pits Burns against Shultz, the 
two men have much in common. Burns, 
a house painter's son, was born in 
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NIXON IN EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Roseate promises instead of action. 


Galicia, and at the age of six could trans- 
late the Old Testament from Hebrew 
into German. He was ten when his fam- 
ily emigrated to America. Shultz, a 
schoolteacher’s son, was also an early 
scholar; he graduated from Princeton 
with honors in economics, was a World 
War II Marine major. Both men rose 
in the academic world and were tapped 
for frequent assignments in Government. 
Economist Burns, 67, and Industrial Re- 
lations Expert Shultz, 50, are both close 
friends of Milton Friedman, the Little 
Giant of monetary theory. Burns was 
Friedman's professor at Rutgers, Shultz 
was his colleague at the University of 
Chicago, when Shultz headed the grad- 
uate school of business administration. 
When Burns was chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers 
in the 1950s, Shultz worked on his 
staff as an economist. Indeed, it was on 


Burns’ recommendation that Nixon 
named Shultz Secretary of Labor in 
1968, although lately Burns has been 


heard to question his own judgment. 


Articulate Advocate 


In a way, the two men have reversed 
roles. Before Burns became head of the 
Fed, he earned a reputation for being im- 
patient, arrogant, distant. Practically no- 
body called him by his first name. He 
was intensely loyal to Nixon, remained 
his chief economic adviser during the 
dark years of the mid-1960s, ran his 
campaign task forces in the 1968 cam- 
paign. In policy matters. Candidate 
Nixon often told lieutenants: “Check it 
out with Arthur.” 

When Burns was promoted to the 
Fed chairmanship in January 1970, he 
mellowed, but he also became increas- 
ingly independent professionally. In his 
W.C. Fields tones, he spoke up—to the 
President, to Congress, to the public. Dis- 
enchanted by the Administration, Burns 
feels that some of the President's ad- 
visers are shallow, even deceitful men. 
He has no such criticism of Shultz; 
their differences only involve economics. 

Since Shultz became the President's 
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closest economic adviser, he 
seems to have taken on some 
of the obstinacy and edge 
of superiority that Burns had 
when he was in the same po- 
sition. He is supremely self- 
confident and holds quietly 
but firmly to his ideas. With 
assured, professional phras- 
es, he is an able and artic- 
ulate advocate of Admin- 
istration policy. Though he 
retains personal friendships 
with many Democratic 
economists, Shultz has 
launched sharp attacks on 
others who have questioned 
his policies, especially Ar- 
thur Okun, former chairman 
of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. One of Shultz’s 
main targets is Burns’ Fed- 
eral Reserve, which he se- 
verely criticized for not put- 
ting out enough money during last year’s 
General Motors strike. 

Even at dinner parties, Shultz is com- 
pletely committed. At one black-tie af- 
fair, he exhaustively tried to convince 
the British ambassador of the merits of 
the President's economic program 
Burns, by contrast, has become one of 
Washington's inveterate fun-loving par- 
tygoers. He likes to dance so much 
that his wife Helen says she would like 
to slow him down, but she does not 
know how 

Nixon leans heavily on both men, 
but there is no doubt about whom he lis- 
tens to most often. Shultz has become al- 
most an Assistant President. He is in 
Nixon’s office nearly every day, and his 
influence runs to matters beyond eco- 
nomics; for example, he has been ac- 
tive in racial integration, to which he 
has a deep and liberal commitment. As 
Federal Reserve Chairman, Burns sees 
the President once every four to six 
weeks, but he can get through to him 
quickly by phone whenever he wants. 

So far, Shultz has completely over- 
shadowed Nixon's other economic pol- 
icymakers. When Nixon was drafting 


two economic messages in June and De- 
cember last year, some of his aides 
urged him to accept Burns’ idea of a 
wage-price review board; Shultz per- 
suaded him to reject it openly. It was 
Shultz who argued, over the objections 
of Paul McCracken’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, that the Administration 
should base its 1971 policies on the ex- 
pectation that the gross national prod- 
uct would soar from $974 billion to 
$1,065 billion. He confidently forecast 
that the target would be hit if Burns’ Fed- 
eral Reserve pumped out enough money, 
which it certainly has. For his part, 
Burns forecast a more realistic $1,055 
billion, and the Commerce Department 
now projects that the year's figure will 
probably come out at about $1,051 bil- 
lion. With its extravagant predictions, 
the Administration not only hurt its 
own credibility but also created such 
great expectations that it made the econ- 
omy look worse than it really is now. 


Connally's Doubts 


Lately a third man has entered the 
power struggle: John Connally, The tall 
Texan does not claim to know much 
about economics. But he can read num- 
bers and, as he told critics when he 
took office as Treasury Secretary, “I 
can add.” Though intensely loyal to 
Nixon, Connally has begun to doubt 
whether the public has confidence in 
—or can even comprehend—the Pres- 
ident’s economic policy. At a meeting 
of top economic advisers at Camp Da- 
vid in June, Connally said: “Why don't 
you make up your minds whether you 
are Republicans or Democrats? You're 
outspending the Democrats already!" On 
other matters he has difficulty keeping 
his ideas from being shot down by the 
White House palace guard, but he does 
not get much dispute when he says, 
“Peace isn't going to be the issue in 
the election. The economy is going to 
be the only issue that really matters.” 

Shultz, for one, agrees. He argues 
that the Administration indeed has a 
comprehensive set of policies to fight in- 
flation, but concedes that it may have 
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Lessons for Golden Growth 


DECADE ago, the U.S. entered on the longest con- 

tinuous noninflationary expansion in its history—more 
than four years of golden growth. It was a time when 
Henry Ford could pass off a sales dip with the quip: “Busi- 
ness is merely terrific instead of phenomenal.” Today's busi- 
nessmen, disillusioned by the current economy, have been 
looking longingly back at those good old days. How was 
that prosperity managed? Could the measures used in the 
early '60s have a salutary effect now? 

Some of the problems facing the Democratic Admin- 
istrations of Presidents Kennedy and Johnson from 1961 to 
1965 were markedly different from those confronting Pres- 
ident Nixon. Prices in those years were stable and there 
were no inflationary pressures to contend with. More sig- 
nificant, the economic distortions caused by a major war in 
Southeast Asia and by an expanding economy at home had 
not yet begun. 

Even under such favorable circumstances the performance 
of the economy in the early 1960s was impressive. As it 
came out of a recession in 1961, the second in four years, 
the nation had a weak eco- 
nomic pulse. In the previous 
five years, real annual growth 
had averaged only 2.3%. Pro- 
duction was idling along at 
about 65% of capacity. Start- 
ing slowly, the economy 
picked up momentum; by 
1965 the growth rate was 
6.3%, and plants were hum- 
ming at close to full capacity. 
Wages rose by about 3%, 
matching productivity. The 
toughest problem was unem- 
ployment. But even that fig- 
ure was painstakingly forced 
down from 6.7% to an al- 
most acceptable 4.5% in 
1965. The most remarkable 
achievement was the besting 
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of inflation. Throughout most of the five-year period, whole- 
sale prices remained virtually unchanged, and consumer 
price rises were held to about 1.2% a year. 

In creating this painless expansion, Kennedy and Johnson 
pursued a policy of tax cuts and moderate deficit spending 
counterbalanced by Government actions to limit wages and 
prices. To spur laggard capital expenditures, the Govern- 
ment came through with a 7% investment credit for plant 
and equipment and increased depreciation allowances. New 
equipment and federal job training improved productivity, 
slashed costs and kept prices down. In 1964 taxes on in- 
dividual income and corporate earnings were trimmed. The 
$14 billion that these tax cuts turned back to consumers 
and businessmen abruptly boosted the economy and added 
more than $30 billion to the gross national product. This in 
turn generated close to $10 billion in new tax money. 

The Democrats also imposed wage-price guidelines of 
3.2%, which were in the main observed. Because prices 
were stable, labor was less inclined to seek large settle- 
ments; freed of the threat of crippling wage demands, busi- 
nessmen were more agreeable 
to moderating price increases. 
Industry learned not to stray 
too far out of line after Pres- 
ident Kennedy in 1962 forced 
Big Steel to roll back what 
he considered an exorbitant 
price boost. While not as dra- 
matic, President Johnson's 
anti-inflation jawboning ses- 
sions often ended with glazed- 
eyed leaders of business and 
labor agreeing to hold the line. 

Whether such techniques 
would be useful today is open 
to question. Much more cer- 
tain is the fact that the Nix- 
on Administration’s stand-pat 
economic stance has not been 
a success. 


FRANCIS MILLER—LIFE 





failed to put them all together and prop- 
erly publicize them. Shultz points out 
that the Administration has set up a 
wage board in the construction trade, 
which has helped bring construction la- 
bor increases down from 20% last year 
to about 10% in recent months. It has 
proposed lower minimum wages for the 
young to help them get jobs. It is ready- 
ing measures to loosen regulation and in- 
troduce more competition in the trans- 
portation industry. Last week the Pres- 
ident indicated that he would veto a 
bill to raise wages for Government blue- 
collar workers. Yet Nixon and his aides 
are openly disappointed that the rate 
of inflation has not come down further 
and faster, and they show a growing if 
grudging receptiveness to new ideas. 


"We Need More Action" 


Last week the economic debate took 
on new intensity. The Senate’s Wednes- 
day Club, a group of 15 liberal to mod- 
crate Republicans, called a press con- 
ference in which they urged the Pres- 
ident to set up a wage-price commission 
along the lines that Burns had pro- 
posed. “I disagree with the Adminis- 
tration’s economic policies, and I make 
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no bones about that disagreement,” said 
Oregon’s Mark Hatfield. Connecticut's 
Lowell Weicker Jr. declared: “If the pol- 
itics of the situation commends this ac- 
tion, the 10% unemployment in Con- 
necticut shouts it.” New Jersey's Clif- 
ford Case added: “The whole country 
has lost confidence in itself at the mo- 
ment, and we need more action by the 
Government.” Whatever other action the 
Wednesday Club achieved, it at least en- 
sured that wage-price standards would 
be fully explored in hearings when Con- 
gress reconvenes in September. 

Just an hour after the Wednesday 
Club had its say, President Nixon sum- 
moned a press conference. For the first 
time he wavered in his absolute, almost 
doctrinaire opposition to tinkering with 
the interaction of wages and prices. 
Nixon repeated his unalterable oppo- 
sition to wage-price controls, expressed 
doubts that wage-price review boards 
would really work, and argued that 
“guidelines in this country have always 
failed.” But he had an “open mind” 
about examining proposals, he said, al- 
though he would have to be convinced 
that any new tactic was almost fool- 
proof before it would get his unqualified 





support. He voiced “serious doubts” that 
such a tactic would be found. 

Nixon believes that review boards 
might well lead to firm, direct, Gov- 
ernment-ordered controls on most wages 
and prices, a step that he thinks 
would sap the nation’s economic vi- 
tality. He has abhorred controls ever 
since he had a minor role in admin- 
istering them as a lawyer for the Of- 
fice of Price Administration during 
World War II. Shultz also believes 
that guidelines or review boards would 
be of questionable value. He argues 
that if a wage guide were set at, say, 8%, 
that would actually tend to boost 
wages in industries where increases 
have been less than 8%. 


Lessons from Overseas 


The President, Shultz and Connally 
raise many questions about incomes pol- 
icy. How effective have these policies 
been in other countries? What kind of or- 
ganization would be set up to run the 
program? How would it be enforced, 
and how would violators be penalized? 
How would it affect escalator clauses 
in existing wage contracts? Would prof- 
its, interest rates, home prices, legal 
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BURNS 
“Check it with Arthur.” 


and medical fees also have to be con- 
trolled? What would happen when the 
program ended? Would prices soar? 


Incomes policies would surely be 
harder to enforce in the U.S, than in 
smaller, more homogeneous nations. 


And critics contend that such policies 
have never worked for long even in 
those countries. Yet the record is by 
no means barren, especially over the 
short run. Last year Canada’s Price and 
Incomes Commission had to abandon 
its short-lived wage and price guidelines 
because unions would not go along. 
Still, the commission had considerable 
success in persuading companies to tem- 
per the rate of price increases and was 
partly responsible for lowering Canada’s 
1970 inflation rate to 2. from 4.5% 
the year before. Britain has also had its 
victories. The National Board of Prices 
and Incomes succeeded several years 
ago in persuading unions to cooperate 
with employers in raising productivity, 
enabling at least some industries to grant 
wage increases and hold the line on 
prices, Eventually, dissatisfied unions be- 
gan pressing for higher wages; the 
board’s power waned, and it was all 
but moribund by the time the Tories 
abolished it last year. In The Neth- 
erlands, wage and price controls worked 
during the 1960s, but as inflation be- 
gan to grow two years ago, they proved 
far from totally effective. 


Fed Up with Inflation 


In the U.S., guidelines and presi- 
dential jawboning held down prices for 
a time in the 1960s (see box 
Between 1966 and 
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page 67). 
1968, for example, 


there were 15 jawboned industries, in- 
cluding autos, aluminum, copper and 
steel. Prices in those industries rose an 
average 1.7% yearly during that pe- 


riod, but they jumped 6% 
On’s first year in office 
Advocates of an incomes policy say 
that it might well work today because the 
public ts fed up with inflation and recep- 
tive to action. Besides, now that the steel 
settlement ts out of the way, most major 
unions have caught up with inflation and 
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are eager to preserve the purchasing 
power of their recently won gains. At 
very least, a presidential guideline for 
wages and prices would give company 
chiefs a bargaining point in labor nego- 
tiations, and would give labor leaders a 
talking point to temper the demands of 
their militant rank and file. 


The Rules Are Not Working 


A prime argument for experimenting 
with new prescriptions for inflation, says 
Arthur Burns, is that “the rules of eco- 
nomics are not working quite the way 
they used to.” Why not? First, an in- 
flationary bias has been built into the 
U.S. economy because the nation is com- 
mitted to high employment and high eco- 
nomic growth. Once an inflation starts, 
no government could accept the severe 
recession and unemployment—well over 
10% —needed to stop it cold. 

Inflation is also stubborn because 
more and more Americans work for 
the Government or in service industries, 
where wage rises are hard to offset by 
rises in productivity. Public service em- 
ployees have rapidly unionized and have 
often called illegal but successful strikes. 
Governments at all levels are prone to 
cave in to exorbitant wage demands be- 
cause voters are unwilling to put up 
for very long without policemen, gar- 
bage collectors or teachers. In the past 
decade the number of municipal em- 
ployees has gone up 32%; their total 
wages have increased 118%. And huge 
increases are built into current contracts. 

When civil servants win such raises, 
workers in private industry quite nat- 
urally feel an urge to match them. Com- 
panies have given in to outrageous wage 
demands rather than take a strike, fear- 
ing that they might lose markets to com- 
petitors at home or abroad. U.S. labor 


costs have risen 38% per man-hour 
since 1965, but productivity has ad- 
vanced only 8.2%. Result: the labor 


costs for each unit of goods produced 
have jumped 28% . 

Economists, including Paul Samuel- 
son and John Kenneth Galbraith, have 
noted that many unions and companies 
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SHULTZ 
“Steady as she goes.” 


have become so big that they are vir- 
tually immune to ordinary market pres- 
sures. For example, Samuelson points 
out that years ago the world was de- 
pendent on natural rubber, produced 
by many plantations, none of which 
could control the price. A market glut 
would sometimes force prices down from 
a dollar to as low as a penny a pound 
on the docks of Malaya. “Today,” says 
Samuelson, “when demand for synthetic 
rubber falls, producers close down plants 
to maintain the price.” 

Indeed, many social and political fac- 
tors also keep prices rising. The drive 
against pollution has reduced produc- 
tivity and raised prices in industries as di- 
verse as paper, steel, autos and chem- 
icals. By 1975 U.S. business may spend 
about $35 billion to control air and 
water pollution—and most of the cost 
will be passed on to customers. Abroad, 
rising nationalism—in Chile, Venezuela, 
the Middle East and Indonesia—has 
lately prompted price increases for the 
materials that those countries produce, 
including copper and oil. 

For all that, Nixon could attack and 
eliminate many sources of inflation. He 
could ease up on import quotas on 
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Tips from Experts at the Top 


R HARD NIXON’s critics often charge 
that the President is remote from 
the real world, surrounded by overly pro- 
tective aides who screen out notes of dis- 
sent. To determine just what the out- 
side experts are saying about the econ- 
omy—and what should be done—TiME 
correspondents last week interviewed 
corporate chiefs, trade union leaders 
and economists. A sampling of opinions: 
LEONARD woopcock, president of the 
United Auto Workers. “The best thing 
that can happen to reverse the inflation 
is to spur the economy. For that, we 
should move up the tax cuts already au- 
thorized for 1972 and 1973, making 
them immediately applicable. As a last 
resort, we could lower the value of the 
dollar, perhaps by permitting it to float 
until it found its proper relationship to 
other currencies, That would reduce the 
prices of U.S. exports in the world mar- 
ket and drive up import prices.” 
GARDNER ACKLEY, former chairman (1964- 
68) of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. “The Administration 
could easily put another $8 billion to 
$10 billion a year into the economy. 
What we need are liberalized unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, accelerated 
tax reductions effective now, instead of 
in 1972 or 1973, and vigorous federal 
programs combating unemployment and 
inflation.” 

LEE A. IACOCCA, president of Ford Mo- 
tor Co. “The country cannot hope to 
have a sustained economic recovery 
without a strong increase in investment. 
It is disquieting that the outlook for cap- 
ital spending is so weak. We would 
urge Congress to restore the investment 


steel, meat and other products; by the es- 
timate of a Cabinet task force, the oil 
quotas alone add $4.8 billion yearly to 
the nation’s energy bills. Nixon could 
call for a substantial reduction of sub- 
sidies to farms, shipping companies, air- 
lines and railroads, He could challenge 
the monopoly power of unions, calling 
for an end to the union hiring hall and 
an elimination of featherbedding in in- 
dustries from trucking to construction. 
He could urge compulsory arbitration 
of labor disputes in municipal services 
and other sectors where unions dictate 
terms to timid or fragmented employers. 
“But,” laments a White House aide, 
“whenever I tell the President that we 
must get tough with labor, somebody 
close to him says, no, you dare not 
touch the unions—they have too many 
votes.” 

More immediately, Nixon could opt 
for one of the many varieties of in- 
comes policy ideas. The Committee for 
Economic Development, a group of cor- 
porate chiefs and economists, has echoed 
Burns by urging that the President cre- 
ate a three-man Board on Prices and In- 
comes. It would draw up broad guide- 
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tax credit permanently, Changes that 
promote investment are in the best in- 
terests of everyone.” 

CHARLES (“TEX”) THORNTON, chairman of 
Litton Industries. “One of the most im- 
portant things that the Administration 
can do is to provide business with an in- 
vestment tax credit. Not only will that 
create jobs now, but it will improve pro- 
ductivity and help the U.S. maintain 
an edge over foreign competition, Too 
many of our production facilities are 
not modern enough and desperately need 
updating.” 

LYNN TOWNSEND, chairman of Chrysler 
Corp. “Nixon may say he has inflation 
and unemployment under control, but 
I have seen no figures to indicate that 
he has solved either problem. I am 
against wage and price controls, but we 
cannot let this situation go on forever. 
The economy has the people scared, If 
we do not begin to see evidence of a de- 
crease in inflation soon, the Government 
will have to take drastic action.” 
RAYMOND SAULNIER, former chairman of 
the CEA (1956-61). “I'm afraid that wage 
inflation has gone so far now that it re- 
quires much more direct intervention 
by Government. I'm not talking about 
freezes or mandatory controls. But I 
am talking about a much more direct, de- 
termined and explicit Government in- 
tervention. I come to this conclusion 
sadly and reluctantly.” 

A.W. CLAUSEN, president of the Bank of 
America, “The President should speak 
out more forcefully and specifically on 
inflationary settlements and price in- 
creases. The Administration is failing 
with its /aissez faire policy.” 


lines as to how rapidly wages and prices 
could rise without causing inflation. The 
board would denounce by name any 
companies or unions that flagrantly vi- 
olated the guidelines. It would also issue 
advance reports of major wage and price 
decisions, outlining what a noninflation- 
ary settlement would be. 


Six-Month Restraint 


Economist Arthur Okun would go far- 
ther. He recommends that the President 
declare a six-month period of “utmost re- 
straint.” All companies would be asked 
to put off price increases during that 
time and all labor leaders would be 
urged to take no more than token boosts, 
keeping contracts open for final nego- 
tiations later. The President would ap- 
point a board of citizens to spend those 
six months interviewing leaders of 
unions, companies and consumer groups, 
seeking their recommendations for eq- 
uitable wage-and-price guidelines. If a 
company or union violated those guides, 
the President would point an accusing 
finger and rally the pressure of public 
opinion. He would also be prepared to 
penalize an offender directly—perhaps 





OTTO ECKSTEIN, former member of the 
CEA (1964-66). “The absence of an in- 
comes policy now is absolutely inde- 
fensible. A new office should be set up, 
headed by a single presidential appointee 
and staffed by men of the President's 
choosing. They would draft and im- 
plement a firm set of principles on 
wages and prices. They would have a 
set of standards to distinguish between 
so-called ‘catch-up increases’ and new in- 
flationary increases.” 

KERMIT GORDON, former member of the 
CEA (1961-62). “I am opposed to man- 
datory controls, but I do feel that wage- 
price guideposts are a necessary part of 
any well-balanced economic policy de- 
signed to deal with inflation.” 

JOHN P. LEWIS, former member of the 
CEA (1963-64). “I would like to see a 
wage-price review board. It would have 
more bite than the wage-price guide- 
posts. In addition, we should eliminate 
import quotas on such things as Jap- 
anese steel. This will force American 
producers to hold the line against wage 
and price hikes.” 

NEIL JACOBY, former member of the CEA 
(1953-55). “I'm for a review board. It 
should tie wage hikes to increases in pro- 
ductivity, and should have the power 
to force compulsory arbitration.” 

PAUL SAMUELSON, M.I.T. economist. “I'm 
in favor of a much more activist in- 
comes policy than President Nixon has 
been willing to take, but I stop short of 
mandatory price controls. I'm for jaw- 
boning. for moral suasion. To hold down 
prices, I would let in more imports, 
and I would use Government procure- 
ment policies.” 





by liberalizing import quotas, selling 
off goods from Government stockpiles 
or canceling Government contracts. 

In the next issue of ForTUNE, Robert 
Roosa, who was Treasury Under Sec- 
retary from 1961 to 1965, will propose 
a plan. Roosa would first have the Pres- 
ident impose a wage freeze for six 
months or less. During that period, the 
Government would set up separate wage- 
price boards for each industry. The 
boards would be made up of people 
from business, labor and Government. 
In every labor negotiation covering a 
whole industry or a company with 1,000 
or more employees, they would have 
the power to determine what the in- 
dustry or company could afford to pay, 
depending on its costs, markets and pro- 
ductivity. After that, the board would 
set general boundaries for wage and 
price increases. Corporations and unions 
would negotiate contract details, but they 
would have to keep their increases 
roughly within the board’s bounds—or 
else face some penalties. 

According to his chief aides, Nixon 
is finally being forced by events to 
change his anti-inflation plan, Last week 
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Treasury Secretary Connally told Time 
Economic Correspondent Lawrence 
Malkin: “The last thing we want to do 
is stay fixed in concrete. You're going 
to see a change in action. You're going 
to see the President engaged with labor- 
management negotiations when they're 
of national importance. The time has 
come when he is going to be more ag- 
gressive. Basic realignments and reas- 
sessments are required, and we have to 
explain them to the people. Even in in- 
ternational affairs, economic matters 
now have priority.” 

At his press conference, Nixon said 
that he was instructing Labor Secretary 
James Hodgson to keep him informed 
of major wage talks. Did that mean 
that he was going to turn his back on 
price increases by corporations? No, said 
Connally, Nixon would watch them too. 
What will happen if Congress approves 
legislation to set up an incomes board 
with firm powers to delay wage and 
price raises until they can be inves- 
tigated? Replies Connally: “The Pres- 
ident is not against that, as I read it.” 


Nixon's New Strategy 


Indeed, the White House has a new 
strategy. Nixon wants to wait and see 
whether outsiders—businessmen, labor 
leaders, Congressmen—can build up 
enough support for an incomes policy to 
create the political consensus that would 
enable it to work. Provided that happens, 
he may be willing to accept it. The con- 
sensus could be built in next month's 
Senate hearings. While they are going 
on, Nixon will have a grace period of sev- 
eral months, during which the original 
anti-inflation plan may still work out as 
George Shultz hopes. If it appears dur- 
ing the hearings that Congress will ap- 
prove a wage-price board and give it real 
powers of enforcement, then business- 
men may rush to raise prices while they 
still can. To prevent that, the President 
would probably have to call a surprise, 
temporary wage-price freeze. Some of 
his aides say that for all his doubts he 
would just as soon have a wage-price 
board, simply to end all the debate. And 
if an incomes board is mandated by Con- 
gress but fails to halt inflation, Nixon will 
not bear all the blame. 

The most persuasive argument in fa- 
vor of more Government action against 
inflation is that it can hardly accomplish 
less than the Administration’s inaction. 
A wage-and-incomes policy might have 
been more promising if adopted earlier, 
but it is not too late for one to have ef- 
fect. Eagerness for a return to price sta- 
bility and an expansive economy has 
made the public receptive to almost any 
presidential action that would decisively 
break with the past—the kind of bold 
move that Nixon made on China policy. 
As Arthur Burns recently told the Joint 
Economic Committee: “Had an incomes 
policy been instituted a year or two ago, 
it would have been more effective than it 
is likely to be today. But I still would try 
it. | would be mildly optimistic. I think it 
is an effort worth making.” 
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AEROSPACE 
A Lift for Lockheed 


“I've never been enthused about a 
Lockheed bill. I still say that now.” 
Yet when Kentucky's Marlow Cook 
made that statement last week, he had 
just cast the vote that broke a 48-48 
tie in the Senate and saved Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. from financial collapse. 

Cook’s ambivalence toward a $250 
million loan guarantee for the aerospace 
giant was widely shared on Capitol Hill 
and contributed to considerable con- 
fusion in the lines of battle. Such con- 
servative Republicans as Barry Gold- 
water and James Buckley, who normally 
support the Nixon Administration on im- 
portant questions, opposed the bilt lest 
the rules of free enterprise be violated. 
Such liberal Democrats as Alan Crans- 
ton and Hubert Humphrey, who would 
otherwise oppose a government handout 
to big business, supported the bill out 





WAGNER GIVING WORKERS THE GOOD NEWS 
The precedent may now exist. 


of solidarity with organized labor. In 
the absence of clear-cut doctrinal guide- 
lines, the bill—which had narrowly (192- 
189) passed the House a few days ear- 
lier—split both parties almost evenly. 
What proved to be the most per- 
suasive argument in favor of saving 
Lockheed was the question of employ- 
ment. “I think jobs certainly were the 
key issue,” said John Tower of Texas, 
leader of the pro-Lockheed forces in 
the Senate. “I would not take upon my- 
self,” admitted Montana’s Lee Metcalf, 
who also voted for Lockheed, “the re- 
sponsibility of closing out all these jobs.” 
As many as 60,000 jobs were at stake 
at Lockheed, at the firm’s suppliers and 
subcontractors in 35 states, and at stores 
and offices in peripheral communities. 
The biggest chunk of those jobs are 
in Lockheed’s headquarters in Burbank 


and the TriStar plant at nearby Palm- 
dale, Calif. Thus when the Senate clerk 
announced the vote, there was great 
joy in those towns. Telephone lines were 
jammed as relatives and friends spread 
the news. Champagne flowed at the 
local union halls. Restaurants were 
crowded for the first time in months. 
Ever since Lockheed began laying off 
some 9,000 TriStar workers last win- 
ter, local residents had been putting off 
decisions about whether to buy new 
cars or refrigerators. Sales-tax receipts 
in Burbank had fallen 24% from last 
year, and the hard-pressed city gov- 
ernment had been forced to impose a hir- 
ing freeze. “Burbank was in a state of 
suspended animation,” said Assistant 
City Manager James Algie. Agreed 
Lockheed Spokesman John Dailey: “It 
was like everyone had exhaled at once 
—and none of us knew we'd been hold- 
ing our breath.” 

Not out of the Woods. A new op- 
timism has also taken over Lockheed's 
corporate headquarters. The company 
is now rehiring laid-off workers at a 
rate of 200 a week. Executives who 
only the day before the vote had been 
making apocalyptic warnings of a Lock- 
heed failure were now predicting that 
the firm might not need all of the $250 
million that Congress had underwritten. 
Just two days after the vote, Lockheed 
released surprisingly healthy first-half 
earnings figures: $11.3 million after tax- 
es, up $3.8 million from last year. 

The formalities of collecting on the 
loan guarantee should be completed 
within weeks, but Lockheed has a few 
other problems to take care of before 
the company is out of danger. Rolls- 
Royce engineers must work a few more 
bugs out of the TriStar’s engines. Lock- 
heed salesmen must persuade British Eu- 
ropean Airways to order at least 20 
TriStars, a condition that TWA has spec- 
ified for retaining its 33-TriStar order. 
Finally, Lockheed must rejuvenate its 
TriStar marketing program, which was 
inactive during the long period of un- 
certainty over the plane’s future. The 
company has only 103 firm TriStar or- 
ders—at least 152 short of the number 
Lockheed Vice President Charles S. 
Wagner says the firm must sell to break 
even on the project. As Lockheed Chair- 
man Dan Haughton said last week in a 
memo to employees: “We aren't out of 
the woods yet by a long shot.” 

Paltry Profits. The outlook for the 
aerospace industry as a whole is even 
more uncertain. Its biggest clients—the 
Defense Department, NASA and the air- 
line industry—are all cutting back on ex- 
penditures for new equipment. After- 
tax profits in the industry were a paltry 
2% last year as compared to 4% for 
manufacturing companies as a whole, 
and Wall Street analysts say that the 
aerospace profit outlook for 1971 is 
just as bleak. 

One of the most troubling questions 
raised by the bailing out of Lockheed 
is whether the federal action has es- 
tablished a precedent. The measures 
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A Spanish proverb states, ‘For each man 
a good woman, a spirited horse, a fine 
knife."’ While the first two are outside 
our competence, we are certain we can 
help with the third. Our G.P.K. (Gentle- 
man’s Pocket Knife) is only 1/8” thin, but 
contains in its leatherette-sheathed body: 
knife, manicurer, screwdriver/ bottle open- 
er and scissors. All forged of the finest 
steel. And without additional cost we'll 
personalize it with your initials in chrome. 
Once you own the G.P.K. we know you 
won't part with it and will carry it in tac- 
kle box, tweed suit or tux. Order yours 
now, but don't forget, the woman and the 
horse are up to you! 

(2D Send me my G.P.K. | encl. $5.95 ($4.95 
plus $1 post. & ins.). Return in 2 weeks if 
not delighted. (Calif. residents add tax.) 
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WHAT IS THE MYSTERY . 


OF FINANCIAL SUCCESS ae 


Mystery uncovered in NEW ROADS 

| TO OPPORTUNITY AND WEALTH, 
a booklet just published. Interested in a lucra- 
tive business of your own? Profit by sending 
for and reading it. FREE, No Obligation. 


T. L. M.S, INTERNATIONAL, John R. Sauer, President 
| | P.O. Box 22458, Denver, Colorado 80222. 


NEW YORK 


K YUMMIT 


Surrounded by East Side excitement. 


East 51st Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022 
(212) 752-7000 


A(SLOEWS HOTEL 


Join with us in our efforts to reduce taxes, promote 
sens'ble zoning, obtain betier services for the na- 
tion’s 37 million homeowners, Become a member 


of the national organization that represents you. 
Monthly magazine, HOMEOWNERS’ REPORT, 
books, legal and tax aid, $6 per year or 25¢ for 
sample magazine and details. 


HOMEOWNERS, INC. 213 Main St, Annapolis, Md. 21401. 








passed by Congress provide for an emer- 
gency loan-guarantee board headed by 
the Treasury Secretary. The board 
would have power to guarantee loans 
of up to $250 million to any firm 
whose demise would “seriously affect 


| the economy or employment in the na- 


tion or any region thereof.” Though 
the intent of Congress was clearly to 
make Lockheed the sole beneficiary of 
Hts action, the precedent may now exist 
to bail out any number of companies 
provided that they are important enough 
and sick enough. Congress may thus 
find it increasingly difficult to resist pres- 
sures from powerful alliances of in- 
dustry, organized labor, the financial 
community and local political interests 
that would like it to come to the res- 
cue of inefficient or mismanaged firms. 


CONGLOMERATES 


Trimming a Colossus 

Near the end of every month, 100 
top executives from the global empire 
of Harold S. Geneen, chairman and 
president of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., gather in his Man- 
hattan headquarters for one of the best- 
known staff meetings in the business 
world. In the near future, however, there 
could be a significant drop-off in at- 
tendance. At the behest of the Justice De- 
partment, ITT has agreed to divest it- 
self of six important companies. 

Subject to court approval, the parts 
to be severed are the Canteen Corp., 
Grinell Corp.'s fire protection division, 
Avis (Rent a Car) Inc., ITT-Levitt home 
builders, and the Hamilton and ITT 
life insurance companies. Geneen will 
have two years to dispose of the first 
two firms, three years for the rest. The di- 
vestiture, which ends three Justice De- 
partment lawsuits against ITT, is one 
of the largest trust-bustings in American 
corporate history. The subcompanies 
ITT will lose account for about $1 bil- 
lion in annual sales, or about one-sev- 
enth of the conglomerate’s total 

Vertical Hold. The ITT action leaves 
unresolved one of the most crucial am- 
biguities in antitrust law: Does the Clay- 
ton Act, a keystone of the nation’s 
antitrust policy for more than five dec- 
ades, apply to conglomerates? The act 
clearly bans major acquisitions that 
“substantially lessen competition.” It 
has been applied to horizontal mergers 
of directly competing firms and to ver- 
tical mergers of companies that have cus- 
tomer-supplier relationships. But it does 
not specifically forbid the kind of merg- 
ers that form conglomerates: those in- 
volving firms offering apparently un- 
related goods or services. The Justice 
Department's three suits against ITT 
were intended to clear up the issue by 
bringing it before the U.S. Supreme 
Court. But to avoid lengthy litigation 
that would delay divestiture for years, 
department attorneys agreed to settle 
the suits out of court. The legal status 
of conglomerate mergers remains in 
doubt. 
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PRINT IT. 


So true to life—it wakes up an idea that was 
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1971. 


We saw it coming ten years ago. 


Back in 1961 we saw that 
overcrowded roads were going 
to get even more overcrowded, 
That driving problems could 
only get worse. That's why our 
engineers decided to add a new 
SAAB to our line. A car that 
could handle all the problems 
we saw coming; the SAAB 99. 

The SAAB 99 has features 
that other cars are just begin- 
ning to change to. We've had 
front wheel drive and rack and 
pinion steering in our SAABs 
for 22 years. And they perform 
the way they should. They make 
the 99 a better handling, 
quicker reacting car. We're 
happy thatother manufacturers 
are finally including these 
better systems in their new 

B, models. But we're happier that 
: we've had a head start of 
22 years experience 
with them. 




























Just like we've 
had time to 
perfect our 

unique 
dual diag- 
onal braking 
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v, \, system. Some- 
Bs day, you may 
{Th a i “A ~ find it on other 
1 ¥ | vy) cars, 

1 al” Pe it’s a fail-safe 

way of stopping 
straight. But in 
the meantime, the only place 


you'll be able to find it ison the 
well-built Swede. 


because 


Proven features, perfected 
from earlier SAABs, plus a lot 
of new ideas, ts how we designed 
the 99. Anidea like flow-through 
ventilation that changes the 
air in the car every 30 seconds. 
And an idea like our electronic 
fuel injection system that lets 
the engine operate at peak effi- 
ciency and cuts down harmful 
emissions. We've had this sys- 
tem for two years in the 99E 
American cars have yet to de- 
velop a similar system of pollu- 
tion control that does not inter- 
fere with engine performance 

If other car manufacturers 
are finally realizing they need 
what we've always had, you can 
understand why we say that 
now, you need us 


The Well-built Swede 








Now, you need us. 
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Household Tyrants 


THE LAST AND THE FIRST by |. Compton- 
Burnett. 147 pages. Knopf. $5.95. 


Dame Ivy Compton-Burnett, who died 
two years ago at 85, has often been 
called a “writer’s writer.” This is a 
handy term to describe such authors as 
Ronald Firbank, Henry Green and Saki, 
whom oiher writers often cite as im- 
portant influences but who seldom stay 
in print. 

In Dame Ivy's case, popular neglect 
is easy to understand. All 20 of her 
books are family novels set in 
upper-class England around 
the turn of the century. 
Though she wrote about such 
interesting topics as money, 
greed, death and incest, she 
was uncompromisingly austere 
in her treatment of them. Per- 
sonally, she was an enigma, a 
maddeningly discreet spinster 
who lived quietly in the Ken- 
sington section of London, re- 
fusing to answer most ques- 
tions about herself on the 
grounds that they were either 
prying or frivolous. 

Ignoring Conventions. Her 
literary influence centers on 
the astonishing and _ idiosyn- 
cratic approach to dialogue 
that she developed in her sec- 
ond novel, Pastors and Masters 
(1925). Ignoring any known 
conventions of speech, she 
makes her characters say ex- 
actly and unsparingly what is 
going through their heads. The 
effect is as if the participants in 
an operatic ensemble could 
really hear the others’ sung 
asides (which, among other 
things, would have cooked 
Aida’s goose in the first scene 
of the first act). Time has only 
made her technique seem more 
relevant, and each passing dec- 
ade brings Dame Ivy new disciples. Cur- 
rently they include Angus Wilson, Mary 
McCarthy and the whole school of 
France's nouveau roman. 

A Compton-Burnett is a recognizable 
British product, like a Burberry or an 
Agatha Christie. It is also an enter- 
taining, reliable one. The Last and the 
First was unfinished when the author 
died, and it has been stitched together 
skillfully by her lifelong British pub- 
lisher, Victor Gollancz. It is wholly typ- 
ical of her work, and a graceful if 
muted final statement. 

With her customary fearful symmetry, 
Dame Ivy starts by presenting two house- 
holds of five members each. As in al- 
most all her books, this one begins in 
an orderly way, at breakfast. The more 
important household, Sir Robert Her- 
iot’s, is dominated by a vintage Comp- 
ton-Burnett tyrant, his second wife Eliza. 
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Near by live the Grimstones, where 84- 
year-old Jocasta holds sway. As usual, 
the plot is contrived and unimportant. 
Hermia, Eliza’s elder stepdaughter and 
the only Heriot who stands up to her, re- 
ceives a marriage proposal from Ham- 
ilton Grimstone, Jocasta’s weak, middle- 
aged son. To Eliza's horror, Hermia 
declines. When he dies shortly after, he 
leaves Hermia his fortune anyway—and 
not a moment too soon, because the Her- 
iots are faced with financial ruin. 
Magnanimously, Hermia gives half 
the money to the Grimstones and bails 
out her father with the rest of it. Amid 








IVY COMPTON-BURNETT, 1962 
Fearful symmetry begins at breakfast. 


the financial flurry, she receives a propos- 
al from Hamilton’s nephew; this one she 
accepts. The scepter passes from Eliza 
and Jocasta; Hermia is the new and more 
enlightened tyrant of both families. 

Outlet for Energy. Hermia’s altruism 
is untypical of Compton-Burnett's pred- 
atory female dictators. Eliza is more in 
character: “Autocratic by nature, she 
had become impossibly so, and had 
come to find criticism a duty, an outlet 
for energy.” When Hamilton's first let- 
ter of proposal to Hermia arrives, Eliza 
wants to answer it herself. When a sec- 
ond comes, she opens it and attempts 
to hide it. Like her predecessors in ear- 
lier books, Eliza is not only shameless, 
but awash with grandly rhetorical self- 
pity: “Years of care, of asking little for 
myself and accepting less, in order to 
save the family home.” 

The downtrodden in Compton-Bur- 





nett are the young people: lonely, badly 
dressed, capriciously mistreated. In Bul- 
livant and the Lambs, perhaps her best 
book, they are used to create a series 
of comic tableaux. Asked what they 
are doing, one replies: “We are waiting 
for time to pass.” Another spends his 
time rereading his favorite story, the 
book of Job. In The Last and the First, 
when the put-upon young Heriots and 
Grimstones meet for tea, a minor Her- 
iot says, “We have been looking for- 
ward to the day.” A Grimstone replies: 
“We would have done so, but the fac- 
ulty has faded through lack of use.” 

The Last and the First is even sparer 
than most Compton-Burnett. At times 
the dialogue sounds eerily like Gertrude 
Stein’s: “It is what it is and 
would be.” All signs of move- 
ment are auditory. One knows 
a character has entered a room 
when he joins the conversation 
—an easy transition, since he 
has usually been eavesdrop- 
ping outside. There is abso- 
lutely no small talk or inci- 
dental detail in Dame Ivy's 
novels. There are, however, 
plenty of conversational bro- 
mides: the author delighted in 
characterizing her villains by 
making them overly fond of 
banal phrases. “The yoke is 
not always easy, or the bur- 
den light,” sighs Eliza. 

Because she concentrated so 
fiercely on the brutalizing ef- 
fects of power and money, Ivy 
Compton-Burnett has often 
been accused of being pitiless 
and even amoral. She was as 
unsparing as Ibsen in visiting 
the sins of parents on their chil- 
dren, and there are few more 
starkly evil women in literature 
than the murderous Anna 
Donne in Elders and Betters. 
If The Last and the First de- 
parts from the author's past 
works, it is in its relative com- 
passion. Not that Dame Ivy 
went soft. But she endowed 
Hermia, a powerful woman, 
with both a healthy outlook and a prom- 
ising future. In a way, like Eliza, she 
was surrendering some of her sover- 
eignty over her people, and a little wel- 
come warmth came in. 


DEREK BAYES 
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The Alternative Experience 


GETTING BACK TOGETHER by Robert 
Houriet, 412 pages. Coward, McCann & 
Geoghegan. $7.95. 


WHAT THE TREES SAID: LIFE ON A 
NEW AGE FARM by Stephen Diamond 
182 pages. Delacorte. $5.95 (paperback 
$2.45). 

Their friends in the cities call them es- 
capists. The New Left scorns them as 
naive. To their “straight” neighbors on 
farms or in small villages, they all too 
often look like sex-mad anarchists. But 
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the thousands of Americans who have 
chosen to create a new life in rural com- 
munes regard themselves as a new gen- 
eration of pioneers pursuing that most 
elusive of goals—the ideal society. 

They are a widely varied crowd, ac- 
cording to these useful, firsthand ac- 
counts of the commune movement. 
Some of the members are rather young- 
er at heart than in years, like Moishe, an 
energetic 60-year-old participant in a 
group-marriage experiment outside San 
Francisco. Some of the new commu- 
nalists were disillusioned radical antiwar 
protesters. Others were drug culturists 
seeking freedom from legal hassles, or 
flower children trying to recapture the 
euphoria of San Francisco's brief “sum- 
mer of love.” Still others were intellec- 


PETER SIMON 





MASSACHUSETTS COMMUNE “FAMILY” 
“No more me, no more you.” 


tual utopians out to build non-nuclear 
families along the lines of B.F. Skinner's 
Walden Two. Most of them were urban 
ex-bourgeois who had frustrating con- 
frontations with agricultural hard labor. 

One of the first communes to rise 
and fall, Author Houriet reports, was 
Oz, a fantasy-ridden experiment near 
Meadville, Pa.. which featured daily 
readings from Dr. Seuss, Winnie the 
Pooh and (naturally) The Wizard of Oz. 
Meadville’s citizens, at first tolerant, 
gradually turned against Oz, largely be- 
cause of the commune’s lack of concern 
with flush toilets and regular baths. Once, 
Houriet reports, an Ozite named Patty- 
Pooh tried to “vibe away” unfriendly vis- 
itors by “performing a nude dance on the 
farmhouse roof. Of course,” he adds, “it 
had the opposite effect.” 

More disciplined communes had bet- 
ter luck. Houriet describes the evolution 
of New Buffalo, between Albuquerque 
and Santa Fe in New Mexico, which 
painfully expelled the hordes of par- 
asitic potheads who had drifted in to 
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live off the efforts of a hard-working mi- 
nority. A different proposition is Har- 
rad West,* a six-member group-mar- 
riage web in Berkeley, Calif. Houriet, 
who notes regretfully that he missed its 
“honeymoon” phase, found unsettling 
resemblances to an erotic soap opera. 
One feature was “the Chart,” which or- 
dained who was to sleep with whom 
on any particular night. “There's really 
no other way to do it if you have six peo- 
ple,” says Alice, a participant. 

Getting Back Together is probably 
the best account so far on the move- 
ment, partly because Author Houriet re- 
tains a certain amount of wry detach- 
ment, though the book also records his 
own deepening involvement with the ex- 
periments—an interest that finally led 
him to found his own community in 
northern Vermont. It was not an easy 
metamorphosis for “Robert the Writer” 
when the eternal problems of real shar- 
ing appeared. “I was unwilling to let 
go of what was mine,” he writes, “my 
car, my money, my wife.” After con- 
siderable agonizing, he managed to lose 
most of his hang-ups on personal pos- 
sessions—though he did hang on to his 
wife. The basic lesson, says Houriet, is 
summed up in the words of a friend: 
“No more me, no more you.” 

Ego-Tripping Rads. The painful dif- 
ficulty of learning that lesson is made 
clear in Stephen Diamond’s What the 
Trees Said, the story of a single com- 
mune located near Montague, Mass., 
just south of the Vermont line. Di- 
amond’s book chronicles how a cadre 
of city-bred radical journalists slowly 
adapted to life on an abandoned farm. 
For some of the ego-tripping rads, the 
hardscrabble experience was, quite lit- 
erally, unbearable (one committed sui- 
cide), For Diamond, it was a solution 
with flaws—very like his far-too-cute 
journal of the change. 

Neither Houriet nor Diamond pre- 
tends to be a prophet of a green new 
order, and neither really spells out just 
where he believes the movement is head- 
ing. It is enough for both that these “al- 
ternatives” exist and flourish, after a 
fashion and for a while. Perhaps it is just 
as well that the authors have chosen not 
to brood on the history of communal so- 
cieties in the U.S. Few have lasted long; 
those that endured often lost much of 
the founding spirit, and came to bear an 
uncomfortable resemblance to the soci- 
ety they had abandoned. 

Already the world outside is pressing 
in on many of the new communes. 
“South of us,”’ writes Houriet, “Inter- 
state 91 is being blasted through the 
hills. At night, part of the sky glows an 
eerie green from the towers of light 
over a supermarket parking lot. A few 
years ago, we were safe in Vermont 
from the urban monster. Now, we're 
not so sure.” 

® Bob McCabe 


* Named after Robert H. Rimmer's novel, 
The Harrad Experiment, about a group 
marriage. 


Two for the Road 


GOING NOWHERE by Alvin Greenberg. 
143 pages. Simon & Schuster. $4.95. 


EVERYBODY KNOWS AND NOBODY 
CARES by Mason Smith. 213 pages. Knopf. 
$5.95. 


Hemingway pointed the way: per- 
fection of style was the writer's road to 
salvation—or at least to survival. If it 
did not overripen, as style tends to do, 
it might occasionally reveal what Papa 
called “the real thing.” Mason Smith 
and Alvin Greenberg, two promising 
stylists and fledgling novelists, each of- 
fer one for the road, Both books have 
hitchhiking protagonists who abandon 
cloisters of respectability for the un- 
expected. But there the similarities end. 

The story of Going Nowhere is ab- 
surd, but Greenberg’s good, tight fable 
is told with a warm, comic logic rem- 
iniscent of early Vonnegut. Arthur, a 
brilliant physics student, loses a leg in 
an unlikely series of events. Discon- 
solate, he becomes a hitchhiker. For 
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GREENBERG SMITH 
Random kindness, casual joys. 


ten years he lives on the random kind- 
ness of motorists, until his old mentor, 
Professor Melville, contacts him with 
an ambitious proposal. The prof wants 
to launch Arthur in a modest flying sau- 
cer and return him to earth as an in- 
terplanetary proselytizer for a new phi- 
losophy known as Unteleology. It dis- 
claims any overriding purpose or plan 
in the universe and urges people to 
stop worrying because nothing is going 
anywhere. 

Minimal Man. Unfortunately, Untele- 
ology falls victim to the randomness it 
preaches, and Arthur eventually returns 
to the side of the road. His subsequent 
adventures—including the loss of his 
other leg—leave him in much the same 
state as contemporary art. He is a min- 
imal man trying to make more out of 
less. At the end of the book, Arthur is 
snug in an abandoned church with a girl 
who seems to symbolize science as a 
dead-end faith. The couple cats whatever 
falls off passing produce trucks, and Ar- 
thur amuses himself by composing epi- 
grams from an incomplete alphabet of 
movable letters on the church bulletin 
board. Greenberg's philosophical car- 
tooning is a bit overly contrived, but it 
succeeds because Greenberg keeps his 
tale both tactful and short. 

A sense of proportion is among 
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‘Lhe Next Tén Years: 


decade 


change 


Recent dramatic developments, and others still tocome, 
will have a profound effect on the financial markets for 
the next ten years. 

Among the developments are negotiated commis- 
sions, new leadership at the SEC and the New York and 
American Stock Exchanges, the Presidential Commis- 
sion on Financial Structure and Regulation, Con- 
gressional investigations of the securities industry, the 
emergence of electronic market systems, the Martin 
Report, the new commission rate structure, public own- 
ership of brokerage firms, the formation of the Securi- 
ties Investor Protection C orporation . .. the ¢ -atalogue 
goes on and on. The emerging chi inges s and their im- 
pact on the decade ahead dazzle the imagination. 

Salomon Brothers is ready to meet these changes. 
As a close-knit partnership we retain the flexibility and 
adaptability to change, day by day, in any market climate. 
‘This is inherent in our system and our informal struc- 
ture. Most of the equity of the firm is in the hands of the 
people directly involved in daily activities in the market- 
place. 

The close working relationship of Salomon part- 
ners makes it possible to reach swift decisions. In this 
partnership is collective experience and skill, and a will- 
ingness to risk the firm's capital to help its customers 
achieve their objectives. 

Our goals remain unchanged — liquidity for insti- 
tutional investors and providing capital for business 
and governments. Aboveall we are dedicated and struc- 
tured to meet the changing requirements of our cus- 
tomers in the decade ahead. 





Salomon Brothers 


Market Makers and Investment Bankers 





Members New York Stock Exchange, Ine. 
New York, Adianta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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FOR REASONS TO MOVE 
TO NORTH CAROLINA? 





For a comprehensive inventory on what North 
Carolina offers potential investors, write: 


Gov. Robert W. Scott 
Dept. CID 
State Administration Bldg. 
Raleigh, N.C. 27611 


and ask for North Carolina's brand new Data 
File. It's the basic research document for peo- 
ple interested in looking at a state with more 
to offer. 


North Carolina 


has the climate for business. 





You are an important and very sensitive 
person and your face is no baloney! 


This being so, are you doing yourself justice by shaving with an ordinary 
safety razor— an instrument not fundamentally improved since its invention 
76 years ago, and based on about the same principle as used for cutting 
sausages? Why should you have to go on—day after day—chopping, scratching, 
scraping, and bleeding, and not even getting a decent shave for all your 
trouble? Change all that! Treat yourself to the Stahly Live Blade Shaver. 
Wind the handle of this beautiful chrome shaver, and its tiny watchwork 
motor will hummingly impart 6000 minuscule vibrations per minute to the blade. 
Lather your face as usual and simply guide the Stahly through the toughest 
beard, for the fastest, smoothest shave ever. Nothing in your previous shaving 
career will have prepared you for this startling difference. Isn't It 
worth a few dollars to bring happiness to a drab daily routine?) 
DOPlease send me the Stahly Shaver. | understand that it uses standard blades 
and comes in a lined snap case with my initials, Return in two weeks if not 
delighted. One year guarantee for parts and workmanship. My check for 
$30.95 ($29.95 plus $1 for post. & ins.) is enclosed. (Calif. res. add tax.) 
Name (Initials) 1 J 


Address 
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Zip =583 
584 Washington Street, San Francisco, California 94111 haverhills 
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Mason Smith's many strengths as a nov- 
elist. In tone, texture and pace, Ev- 
erybody Knows and Nobody Cares is 
that rarity, a book with no false 
moves. Smith’s hero is Ogden Jones, 
a Ph.D. candidate in English with a 
loved and loving wife and three nice chil- 
dren. Discontent with an academic fu- 
ture does not gnaw at him; it nibbles 
in a stimulating way. So with sleep- 
ing bag. fly rod and the warm wishes 
of wife and kids, he temporarily lights 
out to what is now the territory behind 
—the America of high places, crystal 
air and honeyed waters. It is nature's 
nation, which has inspired American 


writing from Thoreau through early 
Hemingway. 
Grace Without Pressure. Ogden 


knows it, and so does Mason Smith. In 
a variation of Nick Adams’ trout-fish- 
ing scene in Hemingway's Big Two- 
Hearted River, Smith pays tribute to 
the old man with an exquisite parody 
of his style. It is done with the same 
sense of casual gratitude that a young 
hippie might express when accepting 
his father’s old Army overcoat. 

The scene perfectly illustrates the 
grace without pressure that Ogden dis- 
plays on almost every page. It is there 
when he hops in and out of strange au- 
tomobiles, instantly gauging and adapt- 
ing to the interior emotional atmosphere. 
It is there when he hooks up with 
Erin, a delectable, thoroughly greened 
| girl hitchhiker. In their sexual encounters 

they are more playful than passionate; 

getting there is more important, and 
more fun, than making it. Drinking in 
the natural and human wonders that 
pass their way, Ogden and Erin relish 

a dream that neither they nor Smith be- 

lieve could—or should—last too long 
| a second adolescence enriched by the ex- 

perience of adulthood. 


® R.Z. Sheppard 
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3. The Sensuous Man, “M” (2) 
. Boss: Richard J. Daley of Chicago, 
Royko (5) 
5. America, Inc., Mintz and Cohen (4) 
. David: Report on a Rockefeller, 
Hoffman (6) 
. Future Shock, Toffler (8) 
. The Gift Horse, Knef (7) 
. Living Well Is the Best Revenge, 
Tomkins (10) 
| . Stilwell and the American Experience 
| in China, 1911-45, Tuchman 
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If you don’t believe 
there’s a cigarette holder 
on every Parliament... 
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look at it this way. 


You're looking at 20 cigarette 
Xe) (o(aes 
Each filter is recessed—neatly 
tucked inside. So you don’t taste 
the filter. Just the good, clean 
flavor. 
Try a Parliament cigarette 
holder. You'll see what we mean. 
King-Size and BS 
_ Charcoal 100’s. / 





It works like a 
cigarette holder 
works. 


